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Woodman spare that tree.”’ 


sunshiny day in March—when the 
snow stil] lies in banks in the wooded 
hollows, and not a sprig of spring 
verdure has ventured to push its way 
above the matted covering of faded 
leaves, the backwoods farmer and 
his children enter their leafless beech 
and maple grove, theirtreasured bit 
of “sugar bush,” to begin prepara- 
tions for their annual making of 
“maple molasses ;” for a “run” of 
a few frosty nights and warm sun- 
shiny days, that melts the snow in the open fields, is to them 
an unerring sign that the sap is rising in the “ sugar maple.” 

They go about these preparations, which are primitively 
simple, with great alacrity, for after a three-months’ confine- 
ment to a close, perhaps uninviting interior, they take a 
gypsy-like enjoyment in the freedom of the woods, the balmy 
freshness of the air, and their almost boundless view of a 
fleecy-clouded bright blue sky. There is a continual tripping 
of all the members of the family from the house to the sugar 
bush and back again. The dog is first on the ground, and in 
the afternoon, when the housework is done up, and mother 
goes, the cat sedately follows her. 

At the approach of a favorable season, I was once invited 
by a friendly German neighbor to “come all the time” into 
their sugar bush. I gladly accepted the’ invitation ; for it is 
conceded by all that the German settlers make the best 
sugar and syrup. The small quantity of syrup they offer for 
sale, full-bodied in flavor, soft and rich as fine oil, always 
commands a premium. According to advice, as I had ex- 
pressed a wish to see “everything from the beginning,” I 
was early abroad. As I went towards the house, I met the 
whole family—father, mother, Katie, Fritz, Lizzie, Adam 
and Lina,—on their way to the sugar bush. They were ina 
large lumber wagon, drawn by two stout field horses. Amid 
friendly greetings and jocular remarks, as to a city-bred girl 
being able toget up so early, I clambered into the wagon, 
and away we went to the selected spot of operations. 
The two stout horses were needed to draw the wagon, 
for besides the eight of us, it contained two large hogsheads, 
two immense iron “kittles,” axes, augers, levers, big pails 
and little pails, tin pails and wooden pails, newly bought pails 
and borrowed pails, pots, pans, and neatly fashioned troughs 
of cedar and blackash ; in fact, anything and everything that 
could be converted into a receptacle for dripping sap. 


When the wagon was unloaded, the mother, whose chosen | 


| 


work it was to get the dinner, drove the team home. The 


father and the boys then set to work to “‘tap” the trees. 
While they were doing that, the girls with my feeble assist- 
ance distributed the vessels that were to hold the sap at the 
foot of the sugar maples and gathered firewood ; dried leaves, 
chips from the lumberman’s axe, hemlock bark, left by the 
tanner when stripping hemlock logs, discarded fence rails, 
pine tops, pine chunks, all the tinder wood the bush offered 
to furnish fuel for a rousing fire. If the wildwoods have 
orderly instincts, they must be thankful for this annual tidying 
up, for they never get any other unless they are degraded 
into a “ cleared patch.” 

The “tapping” of the trees is generally done by an inch 
oran inch anda half auger; a smooth hole being bored in 
the trunk of the tree, about three feet from its base. The 
hole is bored through the bark and about an inch beyond, 
that is, through to the sap vessels. The scars of former taps 
could be plainly seen in the form of ringed hollows. When 
the hole has done its duty it fills up, but not quite to the level 
of the old wood, which unites with it and forms the ridged ring 
that attracts attention. While they were boring, I asked if it 
did not injure the trees to tapthem. The father smiled as 
he answered, “No; but it might, if you bored too far.” As 
the holes were bored, pieces of sheet iron, such as stove pipes 
are made of, and which are selected from the refuse of the 
village tinsmith’s yard, are formed into spouts. These are 
about six inches long and two inches wide, slightly turned up 
at the sides. By asmart tap of a mallet one of these is 
punched into the bark beneath the hole, and immediately, or 
in time, the sap, clear as spring water, trickles, drop by drop, 
or runs inatiny stream into the pail or trough beneath. 
When a small quantity of sap had been gathered everybody 
quaffed a cupful. In the backwoods — barring well-known 
rank poisons—medicinal or cordial virtues, which are not 
always specified, are attributed to all natural products. 
Adam offered me a cupful. When I tasted it, I looked at 
him in blank astonishment. 

* Don’t you like it? It’s good for you,”-said Lizzie. 

“Why, this has no taste of the syrup — of the maple, I 
mean. Perhaps, Adam, you made a mistake, and tapped a 
tree that is not a sugar maple.” 

Adam laughed uproariously and Lina giggled, but Lizzie 
said, with a sedate smile: “ It has to be boiled down already 
yet.” 

“T suppose you think I am very stupid and ignorant,” I 
said, deprecatingly. 

“Not more than most city people,” Adam replied consol- 
ingly. 

The sap tastes just like slightly warmed spring water well 
sweetened with the best of granulated sugar. It was well named 
by the North American Indians who first discovered its 
virtues, “Sweet Water.”” When about fifty trees had been 
tapped the father and the boys turned their attention to the 
hanging of the “kittles.” As there were none lying about 
that would serve the purpose, a minute or two sufficed 
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It was about 
twenty feet long and about a foot in diameter where it had 


to cut down a slender tree of tough fibre. 


been cut. A deep hole was bored in the stump with a large 
auger; another of the same size was bored in the log about 
six feet from its thicker end. This stout, tough pole was 
lifted by the three men and the hole in it carefully placed 
above the one inthe stump. A long stake of tough wood was 
driven through both, down, down, down into the bowels of the 
stump, holding the two together with immovable firmness. 
About six feet of the thicker end of the log projected over one 
side of the stump and fourteen feet of the tapering end over 
the other. Upon this primitive crane—upon the shorter, 
thicker end of this suspended pole, the two, large, black “ kit- 
tles” or caldrons were hung side by side. This order is some- 
times reversed, and the kettles hung on the longer, tapering 
projection, but it gave the kettles a “ slipping off” look, which, 
considering their boiling contents, was not pleasant to contem- 
plate. After they had laid a fire beneath the kettles, the father 
and the boys, assisted by iron levers, rolled two, large, half- 
decayed logs up and placed one on each side of the kettles 
to form a fire guard. They were long enough to extend from 
the stump to about three feet beyond the outer kettle, and 
high enough to be almost on a level with both. By this time, 
the keen fresh air and the active exercise made us feel hungry 
and tired enough to hail with pleasure the tooting of the horn 
announcing dinner. 

After dinner, while the father tapped trees and the boys 
filled the kettles and lighted the fire, I helped the girls 
gather sap to replenish the hogsheads, which had been 
planted securely at the base of a stump close to the fire. In 
the intervals of doing this and poking and replenishing the 
fire we “ bossed ” the boys, who completed their labors by 
putting up a tent for the girls to take refuge in during stormy 
weather. They securely suspended a long, stout pole in the 
branches of two contiguous trees and laid long slender planks 
against both sides, in a slanting direction, to the ground. 
They made this primitive hut weather proof, planked up one 
end and hung an old horse-blanket at the other, to forma 
door. When the floor was laid with a carpet of clean straw, 
and it was furnished with a “ bunk,” and a section of a hard 
wood log for a table—such as you may see any day ina 
butcher’s shop—and smaller ones for seats, one need not ask 
for a more comforttable place to sit down in when chilling 
winds blow, snow swirled about and rain beat upon the roof. 

When the boys had done what they considered their fair 
share of the work, they followed their father to the fields, to 
gather stones, mend fences, and do other odd jobs of spring 
work, leaving the girls to “tend to things.” The first thing 
I tended to was my own comfort and pleasure. I sat down 
on a mossy log to bask in the grateful warmth of the fire and 
watch the curling, crackling flames encircle the black pots. 
Being an Old Country girl, it comes more natural to me to 
call the “ kettles” pots. The cool winds that surrounded us 
were tempered by the spicy resinous odors they carried from 
the cedars and the pines, and the faint sweet smelis that rose 
from the moist earth beneath our feet, blended delightfully 
with the warmth of the fire. When Luther, the dog, scam- 
pered after the boys, the squirrels came out of their hiding 
places by the dozen and whisked and frisked about in a sort 
of pleasurable consternation, calling to mind 

‘The days when we went gypsying 

A long time ago,” : 
when they disappeared as if by magic, only to return and ask 
many questions ina series of affrighted squeaks. Shortly 
after the boys left, the mother, Lina and the cat came. 
“Mutter” brought her knitting, a coarse, gray, ribbed sock 
of home-spun yarn. She kept the needles continually twirl- 
ing, even when she went from tree to tree, inspecting the 


flow of sap. If any tree did not give forth the sap freely she 
shook her head over it as sorrowfully as if it were a sick or a 
wayward child. When I left for home, after a gossipy chat, 
to take a rest, the kettles were nearly “ on the boil ;” when I 
returned, after an early tea, the bubbling contents of the 
outer kettle could hardly be seen for clouds of steam. As I 
peered through the vapor there appeared a brownish green, 
unctuous looking substance, about the size of a man’s 
clenched hand, dangling from a piece of wire fastened to the 
handle of the kettle. I asked Katie what it was. 

“ A chunk of fat pork ” 

“Good gracious! What is that for? At first I thought it 
was a squirrel.” : 

“Tt keeps the molasses from boiling over. No matter how 
hard the molasses boils, it wont boil above the pork.” 

Truly a homely application of “oil on the troubled waves.” 

“ Why don’t you put a piece of pork over the syrup in the 
inner kettle, Katie? I think you are neglecting it. It isn’t 
boiling yet, and you have hardly any fire under it.” 

“Qh, that ‘kittle’ is the feeder. We don’t want that to boil ; 
only to get very hot to fill up the other from. If we filled up 
this ‘kittle’ with the cold sap, it would go off the boil, and 
it wouldn’t be good for the molasses to go off the boil. They 
have four ‘kittles’ slung at Schmidt’s and three of them 
are feeders.” 

When the weather keeps favorable, one gallon and a half 
of syrup can be made from twenty-eight gallons of sap; but 
if it storms, and snow and rain get into the sap, despite all 
precautions, it requires thirty or more gallons to make a 
gallon and a half of syrup. While boiling it in the woods, 
everything is done, by careful workers, to keep the syrup 
clean and uncontaminated by smoke, but ashes will fly up 
into it and twigs and leaves will fly down into it, necessitat- 
ing a division of labor. 

After a pail or two of syrup is carried home, it is strained 
and set upon the stove, in a brass or enameled preserving 
kettle, by those detailed for that purpose—generally the 
mother and eldest daughter. While the syrup is thus being 
further reduced, milk is poured into it to clarify it. As it 
foams up it is skimmed. In pioneer days the settlers were 
glad to get any odd mugs and jugs to store away their syrup 
in, but now it is universally “ canned,” and kept in the cellar. 
It usually keeps very well there, but sometimes, like pre- 
served fruits, it is fond of “ working; ” and if its surround- 
ings are damp and cold, it protects itself by donning a coat 
of mould, as jelly often does. Such solicitude for its own 
comfort is not appreciated by those who have to eat it, so it 
has to be skimmed and reboiled and immediately used to 
save it from further deterioration. The syrup is “sampled” 
very often in the process of reducing it. That is the only 
way of testing it and knowing just when to take it off. The 
consequence is, that those who help to make it care very 
little for it, after it is first put up. 

As a rule, the Germans grudge none of this labor and 
painstaking. Buta good deal of syrup reaches the market 
directly from the woods. It can easily be identified, being 
dull to the eye and thin, tasteless and smoky to the palate. 
Well-made syrup has a pronounced flavor of the peculiar 
properties of the sugar maple, has a clear, but dark, golden 
brown color and slips down the throat like fine oil. If a mo- 
ment’s neglect has allowed it to over-boil, it has rather a 
heavy “burnt sugar” sort of a flavor. According as the 
season is favorable or unfavorable, the syrup sells from a 
dollar to a dollar and a half a gallon. Thrifty, well-doing 
people, be they Germans or not, when they take the trouble 
to make good syrup sell very little of it; often not enough to 
supply the demands of the nearest village shopkeepers for 
home consumption. Thanks to the sugar combines, “ store” 
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sugar is dear in Canada. Rather than buy it, many people 
sweeten their tea and coffee with maple molasses, which, would 
seem to be a spoiling of three good things and a robbing of 
city people’s buckwheat cakes of a most delightful condiment. 

In the homes of many frugal, well-doing people, maple mo- 
lasses takes the place of jam and jelly on the tea table; the 
wild fruits being either eaten in their natural state or sold. 
It also sweetens sour apple sauce, and dried apple pies, and 
smothers the fine flavor of wild fruits that are made into jam 
by its use. On festive occasions, such as the marriage of a 
son or a daughter, it enters largely into the composition of the 
iced fruit or “ black cake” which adorns the center of the table 
as the “ wedding cake.” 

According to the weather, again, the sugar season—a time 
of commingled work and play — lasts two or three weeks. 
The spring of 1888 was agood season, for March borrowed 
nearly a fortnight of warm sunshiny days from April; but the 
spring of 1889 was a poor one, for March was in a blustering 
mood throughout. A heavy snow storm diluted the sap, 
grudgingly given forth, and strong north-west winds sent it 
flying “every which way.” But good season or bad, every 
enjoyment possible is extracted from it. It is considered a 
social duty to call upon each other in the evening. Tea over, 
chores done, and toilets attended to, boys and girls, and often 
fathers and mothers “ make a bee line” for the sugar bush 
of some friendly neighbor. Big logs are rolled up as close to 
the fire as possible. Smaller ones are placed beneath them for 
footstools, and soon fitful lights play, in an eerie sort of a way 
on rows of healthy, smiling faces and sturdy bodies in every 
fosition conducive to comfort. When the cry of “ sugar off ” 
is heard there is a laughable commotion and a good natured 
scrambling for the sweet morsel in the bottom of the pot, con- 
secrated to hospitality. At such times tin cups and teaspoons 
are treasures and patty-pans are ata premium. Fathers and 
mothers fill tiny patty-pans with the thick syrup, and set them 
in the snow to congeal their contents into fancifully shaped 
cakes of maple sugar. These are for their little ones, sound 
asleep in their beds athome. The boys pour cupfuls of it into 
the snow to make “ sugar wax,” or “ taffy” for their “ girls,” 
who are sipping demurely what they have dipped from the pot 
with a spoon. The makers of “sugar wax” take a malicious 
delight in giving innocent unwary strangers a generous mouth- 
ful of it. Of course, they chew it reflectively, when it proves 
to be—-as Adam and Lina said, when they beguiled me—a 
“regular jaw sealer.” The proper way is to let a modest 
mouthful dissolve into deliciousness down one’s throat. 

It is often midnight, and sometimes later, before the last 
boil is ready to be sugared off and carried home. But the 
time spent in waiting does not seem long to those busily 
occupied in gossiping, singing and telling stories. All hail 
the moon when she condescends to rise between two massive 
majestic pines—a beautiful sight. Her kindly light permits 
the lovers to take a stroll. When the nights are dark, frisky 
girls and boys get up an entertainment of fireworks. Despite 
authoritative prohibition, they snatch brands from the burn- 
ing, go into the dark recesses of the woods and wave them in 
intricate mazes. When it is managed cleverly, one seems sur- 
rounded with a wall of fiery serpents. Two mischievous imps 
will conspire together to paralyze a timid city visitor with the 
sight of two fiery eyes gleaming in the darkness. But these 
dangerous doings are frowned upon by those who have had to 
count their losses by bush fires. 

In old time days when the family were discussing in my 
hearing the advantages and disadvantages of emigrating to 
Canada, I could see myself going out into the woods with a 
cup to gather “maple syrup,” for my little brothers and 
sisters to eat with their bread and butter and dumplings. 
I thought it exuded from the trees ready for use—a sort of an 
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aromatic gum—a balm of Gilead. 
many of those who thought it was scooped as a sugar out of 


the trunk of the growing tree. We all seemed to be of the j 
opinion that Canada was not only a land of promise but an i 
Eden, where Eve’s daughters, like their mother, were spared : 


in their housekeeping all toil and moil. 


—Mary A. Todd. 
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WASHINGTON PIE. ia 


“ Why do you sift that pan of flour? 
What are you going to make?” i 

Cried curious Ted, as he watched mamma, | 
“Ts it bread, or pie, or cake?” if 

Between mamma’s eyes a wrinkle came, 
And ere she made a reply, 

“A pound and three-fourths of flour,’’ she said, | 
Then to Ted—“‘ A Washington Pie.” 

“*That’s good,” wee Teddy smacked his lips, 
**Do you make it for his birth-day ? 

Is that why you call it Washington Pie? 
Mamma, I[ wish you would say!” 

But mamma had opened her cookery-book 
And as cooks will—you understand,— 

Though she seemed to Ted to be standing there, 
She had gone to Recipe Land, 

Where odors straight from the sweet spice isles 
Are wafted on every breeze, 

And candied oranges, cherries and plums, 
Hang on the candy trees. 


The houses are built of cinnamon bark, 
Sliced citrons for windows and doors, 

The walls are currants and apricots, 
And raisins inlay the floors. 


The rivers are syrup, the lakes of milk, 
And they always have sugar for snow, 

In this queer and curious Recipe Land, 
Where mammas delight to go. 


Is it strange that Teddy was quite forgot 
In such a wonderful place ? 

That he questioned unheeded until a pout 
Stole over his childish face? 


But little mattered a pout or frown, 
' Mamma had no time to reply, 
For conning her cook-book in Recipe Land, 
She was thinking of Washington Pie. 


“Ten eggs, a pound and a half of sugar, 
And a pint of cream,” she read, 

**One ounce and a half of baking-powder,”’ 
“ What is that for?” said Ted. 

Still mamma unmindful of what he said 
Read on for a little space, 

‘*To the juice and grated rind of a lemon q 
Add a teaspoon quite full of mace. 


“To the sugar add fourteen ounces of butter, 
Sift flour and powder together, 

Put the lemon and mace with the eggs, and beat 
Till the whole is light as a feather. 


‘* With jam or jelly, preserves or cream, a 
You will fill this cake, I wis, 

And then you will say a Washington Pie 
Was never so good as this.” 


Mamma as she read, still beat and mixed, 
Till each ingredient was in, 

The whole she stirred with a silver spoon, 
Then baked in a buttered tin. 

“ There!” she said as she shut the oven door, 
‘I think that will soon be ready, 

Now, what is the matter with mamma’s boy?” 
And she turned to pouting Teddy. 


“* Why do we call it Washington Pie? 


Was that your question, my lad? 4 x 


I think it must be because it’s a kind 


That Washington never had.” 
—Lizzie M. Hadley. 


I know better now. So do 
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GOING TO MARKET. 


THE PROSE AND THE POETRY OF IT. 


HE housekeeper who understands her 
business and can spend the time to go to 
the market herself will find that she can 
have a better table, with greater variety 
and at less expense, than when she 
orders from the provision man who 
comes to the house each day. It is true 
that there are a great many housekeep- 
ers who have neither time nor strength 
for the daily or even weekly visits to the 
markets, but the average housekeeper 

me has the time, and she will find that in the 
wa it will add to het mental and physical health, as well as 
to the attractiveness of her table. 

In ordering at the house it is a difficult matter to keep in mind 
the list that the provision man runs over. Even if he should 
miss many little things that one might choose for the sake of 
economy and variety, it would be almost impossible to re- 
member them in making out one’s list. In the market, how- 
ever, the articles are spread out before you, and one thing 
suggests another. Here the prices can be kept in mind when 
selecting the food, and should the thing that you have decided 
upon be too expensive, something else that you will find to be 
nearly or equally good may be substituted. For example, 


you have planned to have halibut for dinner and found that | 


instead of being eighteen cents, it has gone up to twenty-five 
or thirty cents, you will naturally hesitate before adding fifty 
per cent to the expense of the dish. A cod, -haddock, white 


fish, red snapper, or some other kind of moderate priced fish | 
Although the prices of | 
beef, mutton, pork, etc., are not subject to great changes, the | 
| four chops, cutting the last four from the leg, and a good roast. 


will make a satisfactory substitute. 


prices of fresh fish, vegetables, fruit and game fluctuate con- 
stantly. Then again, many little savory dishes are suggested 
by the sight of the various little odds and ends found in the 
stalls. The sight and odor of a piece of smoked bacon may 
give you visions of the many savory dishes that it will give 
relish to—liver and bacon, chicken livers en brochette, and 
rashers of bacon with chops or beefsteak. 

Here, too, perhaps you will see sheeps’ hearts, which, when 
boiled, make a cheap and savory breakfast, luncheon or sup- 
per dish. Calves’ and lambs’ tongues are both cheap and 
good. They may be kept in brine for a week or two and then 
boiled, the same as beef tongue; or they may be boiled while 
fresh. They make an attractive dish when served in jelly, or 
they may be braised and served with vegetables a la jardi- 
nitre, making an elegant as well as an economical dish. 
Sheep and lambs’ kidneys are delicious when broiled, stewed 
or sautéd. They are always cheap. Or, perhaps you may 
see a nice piece of honey-comb tripe which will make a nice 
dish for breakfast. The liver of nearly all animals is used, 
but calves’, beef, and pigs’ livers are the most commonly used. 

Perhaps you want just about two pounds of the neck of 
mutton for a broth. You see it cut off and are sure to get 
nearly what you want. Or, you want a pound or two of the 
round of beef chopped for a Hamburg steak or for beef tea. 
If you see it cut you will not get three or four pounds instead 
of two. This is true of all the cuts of meat and fish. It isa 
rare thing that the provision man, who takes your order at the 
house does not bring you more than you want. In the fish, 
vegetable and fruit market there is constant change, and we 
cannot be well supplied with the best and cheapest except by 
a personal visit to the sales place. If one has a large and 
cold room to keep stores in, it will pay to buy in quantity, pro- 
vided the housekeeper knows what to do with the supplies 
when she gets them. 


In cold weather I often buy a hind-quarter of mutton, in- 
deed, it is a little more than a hind-quarter, for I have the ribs 
left on also. Togive the housekeeper an idea of what can be 
done with such a piece of meat I will explain how I use it. 
This is for a family of three, with an average of one guest for 
one meal each day. It must be kept in mind that the part of 


-the hind-quarter which will spoil first is the flank ; next come 


the ribs and loin; the leg will keep many weeks if hung ina 
cold, dry place. When the piece of mutton is sent home I cut 
off the flank and the thin end of the ribs, leaving the rib and 
loin chops quite short. Should I want to cook any of the chops 
that day or the next I cut off the required number, but if I do 
not care to use them for several days I do not cut them until 
that time. The piece of meat is now hung in my cold room 
and cut from as required. The flank and thin ribs are freed 
from every bit of fat; the lean meat is cut into dice and placed 
in a stew pan, with four tablespoonfuls of chopped onion, a 
generous half-cupful of pearl barley, two level tablespoonfuls 


| of salt, one level teaspoonful of pepper and three quarts of 


cold water. Place this on the fire and skim carefully when it 
begins to boil; then it is set back where it will just bubble 
for three hours. The bones are placed in another stew-pan 
with one quart of cold water. They cook for two hours and 
then the water is strained into the soup in the other stew-pan. 
When the soup has been cooking for three hours, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter are put into a small frying-pan and on the 
fire. When this becomes hot, two tablespoonfuls of flour are 
stirred into it, and when the mixture becomes smooth and 
frothy it is added to the soup; after which a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley is added. ‘The result is a gallon of the most 
delicious Scotch broth. This soup is just as good when 
warmed over as when first made, and it is so substantial that 
it answers for luncheon, no meat, fish or vegetables being re- 
quired. From the remainder of the hind-quarter I get twenty- 


All the fat is rendered for soap grease, and as I make my own 
soap, this is quite an item. 

The weight of the hind-quarter which I have described is 
about twenty pounds, and I save about one-third what it would 
cost me to buy the soup meat, chops, and roast separately. 
One must have a good sharp knife, a meat-saw and a cleaver 
to cut up meats in this manner. 

Before going to market one should look through her supplies 
and then make a list of things to go with them. A list of the 
meals that are to be prepared for, and what purchases are to © 
be made for these meals, is next in order. One may find it 
best to make radical changes in her plans when she gets to 
the market; still, the list will be a great aid as aguide. With 
it one is not apt to buy too much or too little. 

In some places it is a great pleasure to go through the mar- 
kets, especially on the regular market days. This is par- 
ticularly true where there is a large German or French popu- 
lation. The women of these nationalities have stalls where 
they sell eggs, butter, cheese, poultry, fruit, vegetables and 
flowers — the product of their own and neighbors’ farms. 
Nothing can be brighter or more picturesque than are such 
markets in the spring, summer and fall, when flowers and 
vegetables are in abundance. Even the poor laborer’s wife 
takes home her little growing, plant ora bunch of fresh flowers. 
Going to market has not been all prose to that poor woman, 
although she had to calculate very closely in her purchases 
for her table, for has she not had the sight and odor of the 
plants and green vegetables, and did not their beauty and 
freshness fill her mind with visions of a beautiful and 
fragrant country? What a pity there are not such markets 
in all our cities! 

Custom has so much to do with the way people do their 
marketing. In some parts of the country the housekeeper, be 
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she rich or poor, goes to the market with her basket; the 
rich woman in her carriage, perhaps, with a servant to carry 
the basket from stall to stall. But all classes take the bas- 
ket, and no one is ashamed to be seen carrying it. This is 
the ideal way to market, because then you see each thing 
placed in the basket; and if you cannot carry-it yourself, 
there are men in plenty and boys who make it their business 
to do this work. 
If you have never made a practice of going to market, try 
the plan now. It will pay you. 
—Maria Parioa. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS.—SALSIFY. 


CAPE FEAR RECIPES. 


AKE the quantity of oysters that you design scalloping, 
and lift them out of their liquor to see that no bit of shell 
adheres tothem. Put the liquor on the fire until it gets 
really hot, and then strain it so that it will be free from 

bits of shell. Set half of the liquor by the fire in a saucepan to keep 
hot while you proceed as follows: 

Cover the bottom of a baking-dish with hard crumbs, bits of 
butter, and a liberal sprinkling of salt and pepper. Put enough 
oysters over this to cover it; put large bits of fresh butter, more 
crumbs, salt and pepper over the oysters, etc., then more oysters, 
and crumbs, in alternate layers, being especially liberal with the 
butter, for nothing so develops the fine flavor of the oysters as a 
liberal addition of fresh butter. When the pan is full let the 
crumbs and butter form the top layer. Now puta good season- 
ing of salt and pepper, and halfa pint of rich cream in the oyster 
liquor you have been keeping hot, and pour it over the pan so that 
it will be full but not over the top crumbs; set the pan ina quick 
oven and let it brown. It must not stay long enough to cook the 
oysters too much. 

Scalloped oysters are served as individual dishes and are a very 
pretty part of a course if baked in the beautiful fancy dishes that 
either belong to a fish set, or you think you can pick up as uniques 
in the china stores. 

Oyster patés are nothing in the world but oysters stewed with 
especial care, that is, A/enty of butter, a good cupful of cream, and 
cracker dust to give sufficient body to the liquor, and then put by 
the half dozen in little dishes lined with puff paste, the dish nearly 
filled with the seasoned oyster liquor, a top crust clapped on, and 
the whole baked in a hot oven. You can line the paté pans and 
bake the under crust first, if you like. 


THE BEST WAY TO DRESS SALSIFY. 


Cut off the top leaves, but do not, as so many cooks do, cut off the 
crown, which is really one of the best parts of the root. Wash 
very clean, and scrape off all of the dark outside skin, throwing each 
root into cold water as you finish with it, to keep it from turning 
dark. 

Have ready a pot of boiling water salted to taste, oe in the 
salsify and boil it until nearly done, but still firm. 

Remove it from the fire, and grate it up as soon as it is cool 
enough to handle. That point is speedily reached by drawing off 
the hot water through a sieve and pouring cold water over the 
roots. 

Mix the grated salsify with a large spoonful of fresh butter, one 
of sifted flour and a raw egg. Salt and pepper it to taste. 

Have ready a deep pan of boiling lard, and drop the salsify into 
it, a large spoonful at a time,and as many as the surface of the pan 
will admit. As soonas they are a nice brown take out with a 
perforated skimmer, and lay on a hot dish before the fire. 

If the lard is at the proper degree of heat they will not absorb 
grease, but if you like you can lay them on bibulous paper and re- 
move them carefully to the dish. 

They should be served as soon as possible, for no fried thing is 
ever the better for waiting. If the salsify is made only moist 
enough to handle, and well rolled in cracker dust, after being 
shaped like a fried oyster it is hard to decide from its flavor just 
which it is, 

—Rebecca Cameron, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE STOOKING BAG. 


The shades of night are falling fast, 

A housewife, through her work at last, 

Sits down with a contented sigh, 

When, lo! this object meets her eye - 
The stocking bag! 


’Tis full—the sides are bulging wide— 
The mouth cannot its contents hide ; 
A ragged sock is peeping out 
To show her ’tis beyond a doubt 

The stocking bag ! 


Unwelcome sight to weary eyes— 
Profane ejaculations rise, 
And though the socks need all her yarn, 
Her first wild impulse is to darn 

That stocking bag! 


She mends—and sighs for angel-wings— 
Not that she’s ripe for heavenly things; 
This is the thought that takes the lead— 
. Wings save the feet, and thus, no need 
Of stocking bag! 


A woman’s work is never done, 
According to the Proverb’s run; 
If this be true—and there’s small doubt— 
Life always will to her hold out 

Some stocking bag ! 


—LEilla Lyle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


TWO NOVEL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A BUTTERFLY PARTY. 


NCE ten audacious young ladies hor- 
rified all their acquaintances by form- 
ing a band of the “ King’s Daugh- 
ters,” for the avowed purpose of culti- 
vating frivolity! They knew the dis- 
tinguished author of this guild to bea 
most adventurous man, and, follow- 
ing in his footsteps, dared to do and 
dare inuch. They set themselves to 
work assiduously, perfecting them- 
selves in what they did know, and 
learning what they did not. Each 
became a teacher to the other, and in 
the end a combination resulted which 
carried delight to hundreds. These 
were exclusively the inmates of the 
various institutions with which our 

cities abound. Homes, prisons, hospitals (public and private) 
containing a vast company of the sick and the well, sane and 
insane, blind, crippled, idiotic, any and all of the “ shut-ins,” 
were visited often ; and most successfully did they feel their 
time to have been employed, even though nothing but amuse- 
ment resulted from their labors. 

As time went on they began to feel an urgent need of 
money to furnish delicacies, books, flowers, etc., for special 
cases, and finally they yielded to the solicitations of many 
friends who desired to witness their “ variety show,” and ar- 
ranged an entertainment to which the public might be ad- 
mitted. Offers of fancy work, cooking, assistance of any kind 
literally poured in upon them, every lady of their acquaintance 
promising her own cordial support as well as that of all of 
her friends ; so that finally a fair was decided upon, which in 
turn so outgrew its original proportions that the appointed 
one day and evening became four! 

Their president was “ born, not made,” having rare execu- 


tive ability, with abundant good sense, judgment and tact to 
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go with it. Under her wise direction every suggestion re- 
ceived careful consideration, and if in the end it proved 
feasible, it was made use of. There was none of the hasty 
“moving, seconding and it is a vote ’-ing of many of the 
ladies’ business meetings of the present time. The member 
of their band whose temper it was impossible to ruffle was 
appointed secretary and treasurer for the occasion, and, 
“Tn spite of all temptation,” 

she never once ceased to smile until the last cent was de- 
posited in the bank, and the last lingering reporter dismissed 
in a state of beatitude. Each of the other eight undertook 
the care and furnishing of a booth to contain the commodity 
she was best fitted, by experience and inclination, to take 
charge of. From among their friends they selected two ladies 
and one gentleman for assistants af each table. 

A “Butterfly Party” it was christened, and a paper to 
be published in its interest Zhe Butterfly,” of course, 
—claimed their first attention. Each girl took one page 
to fill with advertisements, for which everybody who had 
anything to advertise so willingly took space that the ten 
pages overflowed to twelve, and the net earnings from this 
alone amounted to over /wo hundred dollars! ‘The assisting 
gentleman at the Paper table was very appropriately an 
editor, and his valued counsel and aid all were glad to ac- 
knowledge. A square in the center of each page (except the 
two outside ones, which were filled with advertisements) con- 
tained some special mention relating to the fair. Bits of 
poetry, jokes, funny stories and conundrums were inter- 
spersed with the advertisements in such a way as to ensure a 
thorough reading. Thus page two announced the Butterfly 
Party and its purpose—“In aid of sick and’ friendless suf- 
ferers”—giving the dates of the opening, the supper, the 
various entertainments and the dance, with the prices for 
each, and also the name of the city pianist whom they had 
secured for the four days and evenings. He proved himself 
a master of his art and gave such delight by his fine playing 
that a great many came the second and even the third time to 
enjoy it. Moreover he saved them the expense of an orches- 
tra for the short dance on the closing night, getting along 
with a cabinet organ and a prompter who played the violin, 
as his only aids. His expenses were paid by the ten from 
their private purse, and they found that money was never 
more judiciously invested. Page three contained the edi- 
torial; page four the list of booths and their presiding 
officers, as follows: 

President—General Information—Butterfly No. 1, Black 
and Gold. 

Flowers—Butterfly No. 2, White and Silver. 

Paper—Butterfly No. 3, Garnet. 

Confectionery—Butterfly No. 4, Blue. 

Children’s—Butterfly No. 5, Pink. 

Fancy Work—Butterfly No. 6, Nile Green. 

Art—Butterfly No. 7, Maroon. 

Package--Butterfly No. 8, Yellow. 

Ice Cream—Butterfly No. 9, Violet. 

Cake and Chocolate—Butterfly No. 10, Brown. 

These colors were used in the decorations of the booths, as 
described later on, and also in the badges of the attendants. 
Page five was filled full with the tempting bill of fare of the 
supper. Pages six, seven, eight, nine and ten contained the 
programmes for the entertainments in their proper order, and 
page eleven the order of dances for the closing night. This 
paper was distributed gratuitously about town on the Satur- 
day before ; after that time one cent per copy was charged, 
and as it contained the only programmes, it found an enor- 
mous sale. The editorial was written somewhat after the 
style of crambo. One wrote five or six lines and folded it up, 
leaving only the last half dozen words in sight ; another took 


them for a text, and so it went through nine hands, the 
president finally touching it up a little here and there, and 
it was done. 

The booths were all of the same shape and size. At each 
corner of an oblong table was built a light framework sup- 
porting a low pitched roof. On entering the hall the presi- 
dent was found on the right, under the gallery, and the flow- 
ers on the left. Against that wall were the Paper, Confec- 
tionery and Children’s tables, and in the left hand opposite 
corner the Fancy Work, with the Art table in the correspond- 
ing right hand corner and the stage in the center. On the right 
hand side followed the Package, Ice Cream and Chocolate 
tables. In an anteroom, behind the president’s table, cloth- 
ing was checked under the care of boys of ten; girls of that 
age went to the rescue of those lost in the “maze.” This was 
arranged with the aid of screens, sheets and draperies in a 
room behind the flower booth. Each one entering it was 
provided with a whistle, with which to summon a guide if 
necessary, a gift of flowers being her reward. The few who 
came out alone were presented with roses. 

The Presidential booth was decorated with black tarletan, 
with large discs of gilt paper pasted upon it, and heavy, gilt 
paper fringes, while the treasurer used white tarletan with 
silver paper butterflies, and smilax for the festoons. The 
Paper table contained so much of decoration in the wares it 
displayed, that it was simply draped in garnet tarletan, with 
huge butterfly wings surmounting the roof. The Blue, Nile 
Green and Chocolate booths were in several shades of cheese 
cloth of their respective colors; the Pink in pink and white 
tarletan, and the Violet in two shades of heliotrope of the 
same material. The Yellow bdoth was covered with satine 
of that color, over which white tarletan was draped. 

The arrangement of the Art table deserves more than mere 
mention. Heavy maroon draperies were used as a back- 
ground, partitioning off a room, asit were. Over the entrance 
were old-rose China silk and velvet combined with maroon, 
with a silver paper palette in the center, and upon this “Art,” 
in quaint letters of maroon velvet paper. Two banquet lamps 
on small tables illuminated the recess, and elegant cabinets, 
borrowed for the occasion (and sold, by the way) held the 
dainty things on sale. The beauty in charge wore a rich 
white silk gown, with diamond butterflies at her throat and in 
her hair. One assistant was in maroon velvet with white lace, 
and the other in rose tulle. 

All the gentlemen assistants wore evening dress, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that each lady did her utmost to 
make her attire a success. Upon every table stood a piano 
lamp with a shade corresponding with the decorations. Sus- 
pended by an invisible thread from the draperies of the 
booths hung butterflies, large and small, at frequent intervals. 
To make these, gild one side of ordinary clothespins for the 
larger size, and children’s toy pins for the smaller. -Cut two 
pieces of tissue or Japanese napkin paper of contrasting 

colors, one eight inches by six and the other two 
inches smaller; round two of the corners, put the 
smaller paper on top with the upper straight edges 
together, and crimp up in the fingers along the 
dotted line into a space of two inches; put the clothespin 
through along this line, pull out and separate the wings and 
an unmistakable butterfly appears. The papers may be gilded, 
painted or decorated as much as one likes. By the time five 
hundred have been made one will not be over particular. 
The toy pins should have papers six inches by four and four 
by two. 

All of our friends were adepts in cooking and resolved to 
make the supper with which the fair opened a chef d’auvre. 
Ten tables were set, each accommodating seventeen people, 
with the lady in charge of it seated at the head to pour coffee. 
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This was insisted upon by their interested friends, in order 
that they might not become thoroughly worn out in waiting 
upon the tables, as they at first wished todo. This work was 
delegated to their several Sunday-school classes, and was 
admirably done. The finest damask table-cloths and napkins 
were used, and the choicest china, silver and glass ware. 
Down the center of each table was a length of tarletan of the 
proper color, and toy clothespins, made all alike, for the sev- 
eral tables—that is, all yellow and black at the first, all garnet 
at the third, etc.—were perched upon each cup as souvenirs, 
while large ones of the same colors occupied every available 
perch from the president’s head to the tops of the chairs. 

The bill of fare was to be found on page five of Zhe But- 
terfly, and consisted of 


OYSTERS. 
Raw. Stewed.  LEscailloped. 
COLD MEATS. 
Turkey. Tongue. Ham. 
ENTREES. 


Chicken Salad. Salmon Salad. Ham Sandwiches. 


BREAD. 


Hot Rolls. White Bread. 
Cream-of-Tartar Biscuit. 
PUDDINGS. 
Chocolate Pudding. 
Jelly Float. 


Snow Pudding. 


PASTRY. 
Mince Pie. Lemon Pie. Custard Pie. 
Washington Whipped-Cream Pie. 
JELLY. 
Lemon Jelly. Wine Jelly. Coffee Jelly. 
Orange Jelly. Tutti Frutti. 
CAKE. 
Currant Cake. Citron Cake. Lady Cake. 
DESSERT. 
Almonds. Pecan Nuts. English Walnuts. 
Raisins. Oranges. Bananas. 
Tea. Coffee. Cocoa. 


The price of the supper was fifty cents, and two hundred 
and seventy-two tickets were sold. The remains of the feast 
were carefully.put away, and with the addition of hot rolls 
and fresh coffee, furnished supper for one hundred and forty- 
five persons, at thirty-five cents each, upon the second night. 

The inner man being satisfactorily appeased, the “ Party ” 
found itself on the high road to success. Sociability reigned 
and enthusiastic admiration of all the arrangements found ex- 
pression. At each booth was to be found the Butterfly whom 
it represented, with her assistants. Novelties abounded, and 
sales were thick and fast. The sale of butterflies alone, at 
the Paper table, required the services of two saleswomen. At 
the Candy table, where everything was of home manufacture, 
with pounds and pounds in reserve, the ladies suddenly found 
themselves without an ounce. Another evening besides that 
of the dance was left, and at the suggestion of a druggist they 
telegraphed to the city for a large variety of noted chocolates. 
These were bought at wholesale, at such a marvelously low 
price that the profit upon them alone was enough to ensure 
the success of this table. It would scarcely be fair to men- 
tion this price, but future committees would do well to con- 
sult their apothecary, or, if he proved uncommunicative, write 
to the manufacturers on the subject, remembering to get 
on y the best, as that is always the cheapest in such things. 

At the Package table an eager crowd soon gathered, Each 


package was fifteen cents, and being carefully disguised in its 
wrappings, gave no inkling of its composition. One absent- 
minded man actually bought the same one three times in suc- 
cession! He would “look back” at the Art table and be- 
come so absorbed in the fascinating picture presented there 
as to lay his “ fly-switcher” down, when it would be quickly 
wrapped up again and a charge made for each service. 

All the cake on sale was made by the ten, the most of it be- 
ing sold in the whole or half loaf. The perishable varieties, 
such as whipped-cream pie, angel cake and sponge cake, 
were in such demand by the slice, that they were replenished 
daily. Orders for loaves to be delivered to the customer at 
any future time, were paid for when taken, and a large num- 
ber of “Butterfly Party Recipes”—a little pamphlet with 
white covers, lettered in chocolate-colored ink—found pur- 
chasers. The cup and saucer in which the hot coffee, cocoa 
and chocolate were dispensed, were also for sale if desired. 
These had been carefully selected and were in great demand. 
New supplies were sent for, much to the advantage of the 
money drawer. 

The supper having been cleared away, seats were arranged 
in the center of the hall, for the short entertainment, of which 
page six gave the programme : 


1.—Piano solo, Mr. A. 
2.—Reading, Butterfly No. 4. 
3.—Song, Butterfly No. 8. 


4.—Duet, Violin and piano, 

5 Mr. A. and Butterfly No. 10. 
5.—Glee, All the Butterflies. 
6.—Dialogue from Dickens (in character), 


Butterflies Nos. 4 and s. 
7.—Duet for two pianos, 


Mr. A., Butterfly No. 7, Butterflies Nos. 1 and 3. 


The party taking place during the school vacation, the 
second afternoon was for the entertainment of the children, 
with ten cents admission fee. A number of games, old and 
new, were introduced and played under the leadership of 
some one of the committee, with no charge to the partici- 
pants. As a result a great many of them were sold and 
orders taken for more. After an hour the piano struck upa 
march, when each leader took her band of followers and 
joined in the “grand march.” All around the hall, in and 
out among the seats, behind the tables, singly, in pairs, and 
quartettes, they were led, ending up by going through “the 
maze,” an “advertising dodge” that bore abundant fruits. 
As the children came out they were each presented with a 
small butterfly, and took their seats for the entertainment: 


1.—Humorous song. 
2.—Jarley’s Wax Works. 

3-—Medley for two pianos. 

4.—Charade (Curiosity). 

5.—Piano solo. 

6.—Punch and Judy. 

7.—Waltz. 

This set them all to dancing, after which came the sale of 
cake and ice cream for five cents, as well as candy and chil- 
dren’s belongings. The only difficult thing to manage was 
the exit, which finally required both persuasion and force to 
happily accomplish. In the evening this programme was 
presented : 

1.— Overture. 
2.—Illustrated ballad, 


Eight hands. 
“ The Chronicle.” 


3 —Song, with violin and piano accompaniment. 
4.—Tableau, 
5.—Pantomime, 
6.—Quintette for ladies, 
7.—Piano solo. 

Intermission. 


“ The Dawn of Day.” 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” 
“O, by Rivers.” 


Farce.—* Wanted, a Thousand Milliners,” 
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During the intermission the boys who were the president’s 
aids invested themselves in white caps and aprons and car- 
ried ice cream to the audience in their seats, afterwards re- 
ceiving the pay for it and returning the empty dishes. All 
the ices were ordered from the neighboring city, and were 
most delicious. 

On the morning of the third day quite an agitation was 
raised through the town by invitations delivered to “the lady 
of the house,” at her door, which were inscribed as follows: 


The pleasure of 
’s Company, with Friends, 
is requested at the 
Butterfly Party, at the Town Hall, 
this afternoon, from two to five. 


Mrs. 


Afternoon tea and mustc. 
January .5, 1889. 


When the eager ladies and gentlemen arrived at the hall, 
in response to this invitation, they found that a wonderful 
transformation scene had taken place. Rugs, screens, potted 
plants, tables, easy chairs and bric-d-brac of all descriptions 
had converted the bare interior into a delightful drawing- 
room. Daylight was excluded (for the sake of covering a 
“multitude of sins,” it may as well be confessed) and piano 
and banquet lamps furnished the proper light. Ten beauti- 
fully dressed ladies received them and dispensed conversa- 
tion and the enticing tea. This was made by.the hostesses 
themselves, at the small tables which were scattered here and 
there as was most convenient. Alcohol lamps furnished the 
heat, and Russian samovars, Japanese and old-fashioned 
China teapots and, best of all, the Chinese filagree silver ball 
depending from a dainty finger, afforded the means of brew- 
ing it. It was served with or without any of the accompani- 
ments of cream and sugar, a slice of lemon, eau de vie, etc., as 
one chose. The cup and saucer were for sale, but no charge 
was made for the tea, the guests being smilingly assured that 
it was intended only for a bribe to allure them to the booths. 
These had been replenished somewhat with articles held back 
for the occasion. The Art table had become so depleted that 
its attendants were driven to the city for wares, of which all 
that were not sold could be returned. During the reception 
a delightful piano recital was given. 

The third evening was devoted to a very pleasing entertain- 
ment, which caused a large sale of Zhe Butterfly, in which the 
programme appeared upon page nine: 

1.—Piano solo. 

2.—Tableau, “ Roman girls at the shrine of St. Agnes.” 
3.—Reading. 
4.—Illustrated ballad, 
5.—Pantomime, 
6.—Quartette. 
7.—Pantomime, 


“The Mistletoe Bough.” 
“The Magic Mirror.” 
Ladies’ voices. 

“The Miser’s Supper.” 


Intermission. 
8.—Piano duet. 


g.—Statuary, “ Justice, Mercy and Peace.” 
10.—Reading. 
11.—Song. Violin obligato. 


12,—Pictures, “ Innocence,” “ Cleopatra,” “ Three Young 
Maids from School,” “ Huguenot Lovers.” 

13.—Pantomime, “Villikins and his Dinah.” 

14.—Overture for two pianos. Eight hands. 
During the afternoon of the last day, the Flower table was 
removed to the stage, the articles left on the Paper, Chil- 
dren’s and Fancy tables were collected at the Art both, 
while the ice cream, cake and chocolate consolidated at 


the fancy work booth. All the ether booths were taken down 
to make room for the dancing, in which old people of eighty 
participated with little ones of six. Our ten butterflies ap- 
peared in white tarletan dresses, easily made according to the 
fashion of to-day, with long butterfly wings of the same, 
thickly powdered with diamond dust, hanging from their 
shoulders. At nine o’clock they disappeared; at ten the 
musicians suddenly struck up the Minuet from Don Giovanni, 
when the double doors at the entrance were opened and our 
illustrious friends appeared for the final coup d’ efat. The 
president and treasurer (both of them tall and stately) entered, 
hand in hand, dressed in white silk dresses of the Colonial 
period, with powdered hair and immense jeweled and feath- 
ered fans. As they came into view the applause burst forth 
spontaneously, so charming a picture did they make. This 
was a wholly unexpected interpolation, and in acknowledg- 
ment of it the two bowed gracefully to the right and to the 
left. Following them came the eight remaining ladies, like- 
wise with powdered hair and rich colored dresses of their 
great-grandmother’s time, each accompanied by a gentleman 
in the resplendent costume of the same age, all wearing wigs 
hired for the occasion. Each couple received an ovation and 
bowed in return. When the last couple had entered, the 
eight couples took their places and danced the Minuet. 
Thus ended the Butterfly Party, a magnificent success 
socially and financially, and no more than any bright and 
willing workers can do anywhere. 
—Florence Marion Grey. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A BONNET PARTY. 

There had been Card parties, Tea parties, Donkey parties, 
almost every kind of party known to exist, and it seemed that 
there was “nothing new under the sun,” until a “ Bonnet” 
party was thought of, as there had never been one in our little 
village, invitations were given out. Each lady was re- 
quested to bring an old hat or bonnet, with feathers, flowers, 
ribbons and laces for trimming; the more old-fashioned and 
ridiculous the better. 

When the evening came, each lady arrived carrying pack- 
ages of all shapes and sizes. The gentlemen looked on in 
blank amazement. The bonnets and hats were all placed on 
a table in the back parlor and all the trimmings on another 
table. Such a collection! The garrets had all been ran- 
sacked and the result was truly amazing. When the guests 
had all arrived, cards were passed to the ladies, each having 
on it a number, and the gentlemen also had-cards with cor- 
responding numbers, only their cards had a needle stuck in 
one corner—very suggestive of work to follow. When each 
gentleman had found his partner he went to the tables and 
selected a hat or bonnet and trimmings and then proceeded 
to work, threading his own needle. The ladies were not to 
help, but suggestions now and then were in order. The 
rooms were large and each one sat off by himself and worked 
for dear life. 

When the bonnets were all trimmed the result was truly 
astonishing, and when the ladies donned them, it was still 
more so. Then the ladies voted for the best bonnet, and the 
worst trimmed one. A black sailor hat, really trimmed very 
artistically, took the head prize. A bonnet with flowers on 
one side, feathers on the other, in the most comical arrange- 
ment, and wide strings, took the “ booby” prize, which was a 
gentleman’s black silk hat lined with yellow silk, for a cuff 
and collar box. After the bonnets were all trimmed a march 
was played on the piano, and the couples marched and 
countermarched, and it is safe to say that such a procession 
was never seen before. Simple refreshments were served, 
and all pronounced the party a success. 

—Ellie H. Glover. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OVER AND OVER. 


Over and over, the birds are singing 
The same sweet strains of the long ago; 
Over and over, each year are springing 
Flowers where fadeth the winter snow ; 
Over and over, the ships go sailing, 
Leagues on leagues across the sea; 
Over and over, when day is paling, 
Sighs the breeze in the forest tree. 


Over and over, do joy and sorrow 
Silently walk by us everywhere; 
Over and over, will each to-morrow 
Bring its blessings, or bring its care; 
Over and over, the mother blesses, 
After each prayer, a golden head ; 
Over and over, her sweet caresses 
Into each heaft love’s sunlight shed. 


Over and over, we all are teaching 
Daily our lessons of good or ill ; 
Over and over, are pastors preaching 
Words which speak of the Master’s will ; 
Over and over, the sunset glories 
Glow and vanish o’er land and sea ; 
Over and over, to Grandma’s stories 
We listen, sitt.ng beside her knee. 


—~J. B. M. Wright. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


DESSERTS IN OUPS. 


WItH DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING SOME OF THEM. 


N seeking for that variety, which is at 
once so desirable and so difficult of at- 
tainment, it will be found an agreeable 
* change to cook many of the ordinary 
desserts in cups, allowing one for each 
person, instead of preparing the whole 
in one dish. This way of doing has its 
advantages, though involving some 
extra trouble. A dessert so prepared 
is more easily served than one which 
must be helped upon the table. A cup 
of custard or blanc-mange is much more 
rapidly chilled than a larger quantity, 
and often a number of cups can be ar- 
ranged so as to touch the ice when it would be impos- 
sible to place a large dish upon it. A dainty cup with its 
piled up meringue has an inviting air which the same quan- 
tity of pudding spread out upon a plate entirely lacks, and 
that, in these days of people who eat with their eyes as well 
as their mouths, is a consideration not to be despised. 

At the china stores regular custard cups can be found, but 
any pretty cup will answer. The blue willow pattern cups 
are cheap and pretty, and there are many teacups in English 
stone wares which are of good design and color, and not ex- 
pensive. Dainty blue and white cups may be seen, on bargain 
counters, in Japanese stores, which would be charming for 
the purpose. 

I give below a few recipes. Doubtless many others will 
suggest themselves to the experiencedcook. The quantities 
given will fill six or seven ordinary teacups: 

Trifle. 

One quart of milk, the yolks off our eggs well beaten, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a scant teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract. Beat together and fill teacups two-thirds full with 
the mixture. Steam twenty minutes. When cold put a table- 
spoonful of crab-apple jelly or raspberry jam on each and cover 
with a meringue made of the whites of the eggs whipped to a stiff 
froth with a tablespoonful of powdered sugar. Brown in the oven. 
Serve ice-cold. 

Lemon Meringues. 
To two anda half tablespoonfuls of corn-starch wet in a little 


cold water adda pint anda half of boiling water, stirring until 
thoroughly mixed. While the corn-starch is cooling beat together 
the yolks of three eggs, the juice of three lemons, a coffee-cupful of 
sugar and a pinch of salt. Add this mixture to the corn-starch, 
pour into cups and bake twenty minutes. When done cover with 
meringue as in the last recipe and brown. 

Cocoanut Rice. 

Put into a double boiler a quart of milk. Add a teacupful of 
rice washed in three waters and a teaspoonful of salt. Stew 
slowly until the rice has absorbed all the milk. Sweeten to taste 
and put into cups, grate the meat of a small cocoanut, add to it a 
teacupful of sugar and the whites of two eggs and spread it upon 
the rice. Set the cups into the oven until the cocoanut is browned 
and serve either hot or cold. 

Floating Island (with jelly). 

Fill small tumblers a third full with jelly of any kind, crab-apple 
is best, but lemon jelly made with gelatine by the ordinary rule, 
will answer very well. Makea boiled custard of a pint of milk, 
the yolks of three eggs, three dessertspoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of 
salt and half a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. When cold pour 
enough custard into each tumbler to fill it within three-quarters of 
an inch of the top. Beat the whites of the eggs toa stiff froth. 
Have ready a saucepan of boiling water. Drop the beaten white 
of egg upon the water inspoonfuls. Let it cook for a minute then 
transfer to the tops of your tumblers. Place in the ice-box until 
very cold. 

Blanc-Mange. 

Boil a quart of milk, add half a teaspoonful of salt and halfa 
cupful of sugar. Soak half a box of gelatine in half a cupful of 
cold milk for twenty minutes. Stir it into the boiling milk. When 
entirely dissolved strain and pour into cups wet with cold water. 
When cold and hard turn out upon a platter. Eat with a sauce 
made of half a pint of milk, half a pint of cream, and half a cupful 
of sugar, stirred together. Flavor with two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry. If you have no cream, use milk, adding two tablespoonfuls 
of condensed milk. 

Jelly with Whipped Cream. 

Stew a quart of strawberries or raspberries until the fruit is all 
to pieces. Squeeze through a jelly-bag until the juice is all ex- 
tracted. Return the juice to the range, add a teacupful of sugar 
and enough boiling water to make the quantity a pint and a half. 
As soon as it boils add half a box of gelatine, which you have 
soaked for twenty minutes in half a pint of cold water. Strain and 
pour into cups. Put into the ice-box for six hours. Have on the 
ice half a pint of cream twenty-four hours old. Whip until solid. 
Heap on top of each cup just before serving. 

—Ellen Conway. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SLUMBER SONG. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep ! 
Darkness shadows the vale, 
*Tis creeping up the mountain side; 
Grey curls the crest of the ebbing tide; 
Dimmer the fisher’s sail ! 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 


Hush, my darling babe, hush! 
Sounds of departing day, 
The frogs shrill cry, the whispering leaves, 
The twittering birds beneath the eaves, 
Woo thee to leave thy play! 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 


Rest, thou slumberer, rest! 
Life’s happiest day and best, 
Can bring to thee no deep delight 
More full than mine this summer night, 
While I rock thee to rest ? 
Sleep, my little one, sleep ! 


Bless my little one, Lord! 
When Thou gav’st her to me 
My cup rano’er. Wilt Thou, I pray, 
Guard her, and guide her steps each day 
Until she’s safe with Thee! 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 
—Mary Hume Dougine. 
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“DIXIE” BREAD. 


“Comfort thy heart with a morsel of bread.” 


N the South, from Maryland to 

Texas, the word “ bread”’ has an 
exceedingly broad, comprehen- 
sive meaning, for under this head 
come biscuits, rolls, waffles, bat- 
ter cakes, muffins, Sally Lunn 
rusks, egg-bread, corn pone and 
Hap jacks. Not soat the North. 
Che term “bread” has an en- 
tirely different signification and 
refers strictly toa compound of 
flour, water, salt and yeast, which 
after being allowed to rise, is 
kneaded, molded into loaves, set 
to rise again and eafterwards 
baked. Ifa guest in a Northern 
hotel should ask for bread, the waiter would undoubtedly set 
before him what Southerners call “cold light bread.” Should 
the circumstances he reversed, the guest in a southern hotel 
upon asking for this commodity would be quite as apt to have 
placed before him a plate of hot biscuits, or corn bread in 
some form. 

Webster defines bread as, ‘An article of food made by 
moistening and kneading and usually fermenting the flour, 
or meal of some species of grain, and baking it.” Now as 
this noted lexicographer was born and raised on northern soil, 
he was probably fed daily on cold light bread ; still he evidently 
regards the word in a broader sense than do his New England 
friends around him, for by his definition he looks upon and 
considers “ articles of food made from flour, meal or any other 
species of grain,” as dread. Really there is no more reason 
why bread in the form of a oaf should monopolize the word 
bread, than that roast beef or veal cutlets should monopolize 
the word meat. 

Since living at the North, I have sometimes, in discussing my 
domestic arrangements with my friends, made the statement 
that it was my custom always to have ot bread for breakfast, 
which has many times been received with great surprise by 
these same housekeepers, who, I imagined, thought I had lit- 
tle regard for my own digestion, or that of my family. 

In removing from the South I brought with me many of the 
ancient customs of that section, which after sixteen years of 
housekeeping I adhere to with much tenacity, although I am 
very willing to profit by the good suggestions made by my 
northern friends both in and out of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

The following recipes have been picked up in “ Dixie,” and 
are “like old friends, tried and true,” which, if carried out in 
every particular, cannot fail of good results. A southern 
writer, who gives us some choice recipes, once gave us a 
page in Goop HouseEKEEPING on Southern Biscuit. She 
gave excellent recipes for “ beaten” and buttermilk biscuits, 
but failed to mention baking-powder or yeast-powder, and as 
[ have one that I consider extra good, I will give it. 


Baking-Powder or Yeast-Powder Biscuits. 

Into a quart of flour sift three heaping teaspoonfuls of 
good baking-powder and add a heaping tablespoonful of sweet 
lard or lard and butter mixed. Mix the flour and shortening 
thoroughly, by rubbing together with the fingers of the right 
hand. Add a teaspoonful of salt, and mix with sweet milk. 
Have three or four stove pans slightly greased. Take out about 
a third of the mixture at a time, and roll out to the thickness 
of a half inch, using as little flour as possible. Cut with a me- 
dium sized cutter. The top from a half pound baking powder can 
is a good size, and if a nail is driven through it to let out the air, 
it is as good as a new one from a tin shop. If you live north 


of Mason and Dixon’s line, prick your biscuits with a fork, but if 
south, stick them. The result will be exactly the same. The 
suggestion of taking out of the bread tray or bowl a small quantity 
ata time is an excellent one, but one I have never seen in print. 
The idea is, that in this way very little flour is worked in, thus avoid- 
ing the solid biscuits so often seen. The quantity mentioned will 
make aboyt thirty-five, and if these directions are followed to the 
letter, with the addition of a quick oven, the biscuits will be light, 
delicate and digestible. 

Perfection Rolls. 

Take one quart of flour, four tablespoonfuls of good strong home 
made yeast, one tablespoonful of sugar and one of sweet lard and a 
teaspoonful of salt. In summer mix at eleven o’clock with cold water, 
in winter at nine with warm water. After mixing, work well for 
fifteen or twenty minutes and if it becomes light before the time 
for making into rolls, work it down without taking it from the bowl 
or without adding flour, thus preventimg it getting sour. About 
an hour before supper, turn it out on the biscuit board which 
should previously have been sprinkled with a little flour. Roll out 
to the thickness of half an inch,—cut with an ordinary cutter. 
Have ready a little melted butter, rub over the top of the rolls, and 
fold over. Crowd closely together and when light and puffy bake 
in a moderately hot oven. After first working the batch of dough, 
rub over it a little melted butter to prevent a crust forming. 
Kentucky Popups. 

Six eggs beaten separately, and very light, one quart of sweet 
milk, one quart of flour, one teaspoonful of salt. Before beginning 
to make the batter, put the muffin pans on the stove that they may 
become very hot. Do not add either shortening, or anything to 
make them rise. The eggs and milk will bring about better results 
than if baking-powder is used. Have avery hot oven, and when 
ready to bake them, grease the iron muffin pans and pour thema 
little more than half full. If the oven is very hot they will continue 
to rise until they may be truly called “ popups.” Half the quan- 
tity will be enough for a family of four. 

Plain Waffles. 

One quart of flour, three eggs beaten separately, a tablespoonful 
of melted lard, a teaspoonful of salt, a small teaspoonful of soda. 
Mix until quite thin with buttermilk or sour cream. Have the 
waffle iron hot, but not so hot as to burn the batter. Nothing is 
more trying to a young housekeeper (or an old one either) than to 
have the first waffle stick. Grease the iron thoroughly on both 
sides and fill until the indentations are covered. Shut down the 
cover and turn immediately. These minute directions are for 
young wives. 

Rice Waffles. 

Toa pint of soft boiled rice add a teaspoonful of salt and a pint 
of flour in which sift two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Beat the 
yolks and white. of three eggs separately. Add to the yolks a cup of 
sweet milk — pour into the rice and flour with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, or rather a tablespoonful before it is melted. Lastly 
add the stiffly beaten whites — mix thoroughly and bake as you do 
the plain waffles. Very nice and delicate. 

Sally Lunn. 

One teacupful of yeast, one pint of warm sweet milk, a table- 
spoonful of butter, two pints of flour, two eggs, one tablespoonful 
of sugar. Work thoroughly and put torise. About four o’clock 
make into round shapes the size of a deep jelly tin — roll a half inch 
thick. Put into the greased tin — rub over with melted butter and 
place on top of it another round of the dough rubbed with the 
melted butter. Cook when light in a moderate oven. Butter be- 
fore sending to the table and cut as you would a pie. This is a real 
Southern bread, and “ befoh de wah” no menu fora party was 
thought complete without the hot Sally Lunn which was brought 
in steaming from the kitchen. 

—Annie Curd. 


ALLSPIOE. 

Pimento or “allspice,” (so called because it is supposed 
to combine the flavors of several other spices,) is the dried 
fruit of a West Indian tree. It is much cultivated in Jamaica, 
and the long avenues of trees yielding the fruit are called 
“pimento walks,” 
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AN UNFINISHED PIOTURE. 


A pair of merry laughing eyes, 
A little rounded chin, 

Two rosy lips that meet your own 
To let the kisses in. 


Long curling lashes, arching brows, 
A dear, dear little nose. 

Two dimpled cheeks by nature touched 
With color of the rose. 


Bright hair that Titian would have loved 
So perfect in its hue, 

Can you not see the picture sweet 
That I have drawn for you? 


Nay, wait a moment, I forgot 
The tiny ears of pink, 

So like to sea-shel!s I shall have 
To call them such I think. 


I have not sketched my love, you see, 
Upon a canvas roll, 
I could not, for no place was there 
To put the Baby soul. 
No place was there, and had there been, 
No brush could I have found 
To paint its radiant whiteness 
In all the wide world round. 
—Josephine Canning. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOMETHING TO PIEOE OUT WITH. 


CURRY. 
4 


4 HENEVER there is need ofa 
iy dainty little dish for luncheon or 


dinner and the materials seem 
scarcely adequate to the demand, 
my thoughts turn towards curry, 
and generally peace and content- 
ment follow. It is a cruel, wild 
morning, the snow falling thickly 
and the wind piercing one’s very 
marrow; the dinneris safely pro- 
vided for but what is there for 
luncheon, when your husband 
will probably bring a friend home 
with him? Apparently nothing 
but some cold ham, alittle of the 


and half atin of tomatoes. Well 
you need neither brave the ele- 
ments nor give your husband’s friend a poor opinion of your 
housekeeping powers. Curry comes to therescue. You will 
have a hot, satisfying and dainty dish from the poor pound of 
cold fish, the ham will look well with a new frill and pretty 
garnish, the rolls, coffee and butter will be of the best, the 
potatoes a hot, snowy pile and the wafer puddings light and 
delicious. This is the recipe (from an English cooking 
school) which shall instruct you in making your curry: 


Curry. 

Ingredients: One pound of cold cod-fish, six ounces of Patna 
rice, one tablespoonful of curry powder. Yolks of two eggs, half 
a pint of milk, half an ounce of butter, a squeeze of lemon juice, 
the juice of half atin of tomatoes, one tablespoonful of chopped 
gherkins. Wash the rice, place it in a sauce-pan of boiling water, 
with a teaspoonful of salt. Boil quickly for five minutes, then 
drain carefully. Add the juice of tomatoes and allow it to cook 
till tender. Stir occasionally to prevent its burning. In a sepa- 
rate sauce-pan melt the butter, add to it the pickles and one table- 
spoonful of tomato juice and allow it to become hot. Mix the 
curry powder with yolks of eggs, add the milk gradually and add 
all these to the butter, ctc., when the latter is hot. Stir carefully 
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| till the mixture thickens without allowing it to curdle. Add the 
| codfish, flaked, and allow it to become hot. When the rice has 
absorbed all the tomato juice, form it into a border round the dish, 
pour the curry into the center and garnish neatly with tomato, 
lemon cut in slices, halved and cut again so that it has a shape 
something like that of a butterfly, and nicely curled parsley. 


I always have parsley, lemon and a few tomatoes and beets 
in the house for garnishing; a prettily served dish is far more 
appetizing than one which evidences no care on the part of 
its cook. In the place of gherkins you can put, if you have it 
| by you, alittle chutney, which gives a flavor preferred by 
many. Or you can, if sufficiently bold, add a little dessicated 
cocoanut; do not be slavish in following a recipe, but make it 
your own special curry by adding some flavoring which is 
| not in the cookery books and occurs to you alone. Look on 
your shelves and see what is there. The above curry is 
unlike most in having no onion in its composition, a fact 
which recommends it to some people. Another excellent 
recipe for curry, also English, is the following: 


Fry four onions and two large apples a light brown, add a tea- 
spoonful of curry powder and a breakfast-cupful of milk, dredge it 
with a little flour, cover it up and let it simmer at the back of the 
stove for several hours. /¢ must not boil. Add milk as it dries up. 
Put in meat (cooked) half an hour before serving and let all sim- 
mer. Add salt to taste, juice of a lemon, vinegar, or pickle accord- 
ing to liking. Stir well. Serve hot in a border of rice. 


If making this for any one of weak digestion, be careful to 
use uncooked meat in the place of cooked, allowing it to 
brown in a frying-pan before adding to the curry. It should 
be served very hot in a silver dish; the 77% curry must be on 
a platter or you cannot garnish it properly. 

But I have forgotten the wafer puddings for your luncheon ; 
this is how they are made : 


Wafer Puddings. 

Make a batter of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
ounces of butter, and halfa pint of milk. Sweeten and flavor to 
taste. Bake in small tin plates, in a quick oven for twenty minutes. 
Fold over once and sprinkle with fine sugar or serve piled one on 
another with layers of apple jelly between. 

—C. A. Cheniston. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MOTHER. 


Mother, a name so dear on earth, 
Because in Heaven it had its birth. 


Mother, a song, a sweet refrain, 
Each beating heart holds close the name. 


In Greeland’s icy mountain home, 
As dear as in the torrid zone. 


A Savior’s love within thy heart, 
An angel’s smile thine to impart. 


Thy hand love’s starry flag unfurls, 
Thy gentle foot hath rocked the worlds. 


The daughter nestled in love’s home, 
Still, still, she is her mother’s own. 


The sorrowing heart still turns to thee, 
The prisoner in thy arms is free. 


The sailor sees his mother’s mien, 
And heaven is mirrored in his dream. 


A mother’s glance meets soldier’s eye, 
He can but bravely do or die. 


A mother’s kiss on field of death, 
Brings back, restores the parting breath. 


The ills of life we bravely bear, 
Because a mother’s love is there. 


Thus God’s best gift to us is given, 
A mother’s love links earth to heaven. 


—D. H. Kent. 
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Original in Goo HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE DOMESTIC JUGGERNAUT. 

THE Story oF ONE OF JTS HUMAN SACRIFICES. 
HE winter sun shone brightly into the 
kitchen, the frost was melting from the 
little, distorted panes of the small win- 
dows, and dripping slowly down. A 
strange silence was in the house. Mr. 
Allen sat near the stove blacking the feet 
of his leng-legged boots. It must be for 
a special occasion, as in the winter black- 
ing was not used; boots were greased to 

keep them soft and to prevent the snow-water from soak- 
ing through. His little son, aged about seven, sat on a 
cricket near, regarding absently, with eyes that bore trace of 
weeping, his father’s work and then his own boots with red 
tops that stood nicely blacked near his father’s chair. Mr. 
Allen worked industriously ; his face had a gray, drawn look. 

“We miss ma, don’t we, sonny? She used to do this fur 
us,” he said at length. 

Billy ducked his white, bullet head and made an assenting, 
inarticulate murmur, as he sniffed again. There was a stir of 
the baby in the cradle. 

‘Jog the cradle, quick, Billy, the baby is wakin’,” said Mr. 
Allen softly. 

Billy rocked the cradle gently, and in a few minutes the 
baby had subsided. He returned to his post. 

“I can’t think what’s got into them hogs; they’ve been 
squealin’ all the mornin’,” said Mr. Allen to a tall, spare, 
hard-featured woman who entered the kitchen with a little 
bunch of white geranium in her hand, which she put in a cup 
of water. 

“Probably it’s what ain’t got into ’em—they’re hungry,” 
she said shortly. 

“That’s so,” he answered; “I forgot all about ’em. Ma 
used to take the charge o’ them. I wonder if there’s any- 
thing fer ’em to eat?” and he dropped his boot. 

“T’ll see to ’em; git yer boots blacked,” she said. 

“ Pa, do they have Christmas in heaven?” 

“T don’t know, sonny, as that’s a proper question to ask ; 
they don’t have no sickness nor death there.” 

“ Ma’s there ain’t she?” 

“T believe she is, sonny. She wasn’t a professor ”’— 

“She never had no time to make a perfession,” said Mrs. 
Caldwell tartly, “but your mother is an angel in heaven, 
Billy, if there ever was one,” and she vanished with a huge 
pail in her hand. Billy looked relieved. The boots were 
finshed; Mr. Allen stood both pairs side by side in the 
corner. 

“ Here, sonny, pick up yer mittens; that’s about the last 
work yer poor ma did fer ye. Take care o’ them.” 

Billy pulled them slowly on his chubby hands and regarded 
them gravely. 

“She knit you a pair too fer Christmas, didn’t she, pa?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“An’ Ella an’ Alice May had new pink tires.” 

“ Yes, sonny.” 

“Pa, what did we give her fer a Christmas present?” 

Mr. Allen’s face shrank with a spasm of pain. 

“T don’t remember, sonny. ’Pears to me she said she 
didn’t care nothin’ about—never seemed to look fer ’em,” he 
stammered brokenly. 

“We orter gin her somethin’, pa, hadn’t we? If we was to 
give her somethin’ now would she know it?” 

“Don’t ask such questions, sonny,” said Mr. Allen with 
quivering lip, “I can’t stand it/” 

Billy went with abashed face to a little box in the corner 
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some fish-hooks and tangled line, a home-made willow 
whistle, a top, a windmill and a broken kite frame which had 
cost him some tears. He looked them all over, tried the 
whistle softly, then opened a little pasteboard box. It wasa 
box for toilet soap, fresh and clean, the lace paper on the 
edges perfect, and how fragrant it was! Billy drew in the 
perfume in ecstasy. He raised the paper carefully and took 
out a white sugar heart. It was a beautiful thing, filagreed 
and colored brightly, and in the center “I love you,” in plain 
gilt letters. Billy gazed in silent adoration, he turned it over 
tenderly and just touched his little tongue to the edge ; how 
sweet it was, too! Santa Claus brought it last night. 

“It’s the very best thing I’ve got,” thought Billy. Ma 
would like it; I’ll put it in the box with her before they take 
it away this afternoon.” 

He put it tenderly back and closed the lid of the box gently. 
Mrs. Caldwell was busily stitching a fold of crape in some 
borrowed mourging. It was hard for Billy to keep still; he 
had been used to making all the noise his boisterous little 
body was capable of, and he wandered restlessly about. Pres- 
ently he spied the bunch of white geranium in the cup on the 
dresser and attempted to take it down for closer inspection. 

“Don’t touch them flowers, Billy, them’s for your poor, 
dear ma,” said Mrs. Caldwell. 

Billy’s face softened. “Be they? I’ve got a Christmas 
present fur ma, too, Mrs. Caldwell; will you let me put it in 
the box with her?” 

A little moisture dimmed the resolute eye of Mrs. Caldwell. 

“Your dear ma ain’t got no need of Christmas presents 
now, Billy ; Christmas presents is fur the livin’.” 

““Yes, but ma didn’t had none when she was livin’.” 

“All right, dear child,” she said, brushing hereyes. She 
put down her work and they went together into the darkened 
room. The Swiss muslin curtains were snowy white, starched 
stiffly and tied back with cotton cord and tassels. The floor 
was covered with a rag carpet and beautifully braided mats. 
In one corner was an uncomfortable looking, black, hair-cloth 
sofa with a huge, crocheted, white cotton anti-macassar, rep- 
resenting a parrot in a swing. Almost every chair had one. 

The wall paper was a staring green and red pattern with a 
white ground. A few pictures hung on it—pencil drawings 
of her school days—the “ Lord’s Prayer” illuminated and a 
sampler worked by her mother. On the narrow mantel, 
painted in imitation of black veined marble, were bunches 
of field grass, crystallized with alum; a little praying Samuel 
in plaster; a match-safe of china representing a lady in gor- 

geous colors, with very deep flounces—the top part came off, 
the junction being at the middle flounce, and the illusion was 
considered perfect. All was reproduced at an oblique angle 
by a cheap mirror that hung forward, lengthwise, but was 
properly shrouded now with rusty crape. In the midst of all 
the work of her hands, the headaches and backaches all gone, 
Mary Jane Allen lay in her coffin at rest, at rest for the first 
time in seven years. 

Mrs. Caldwell lifted Billy up; he laid his hand on her brow 
and said in a whisper: “A Christmas present fur you, ma.” 

Mrs. Caldwell gently laid the little box in the folds of her 
shroud out of sight. Billy hid his head on her shoulder and 
sobbed bitterly. She bore him from the room. “ Don’t never 
forgit yer mother, Billy,” she said.’ 

* * * * * * * 
At two o’clock the village assembled. The minister gave 
out the hymn, 
“ Why do we mourn departed friends?” 


and followed with a lengthy prayer, in which he improved 
the occasion to the living, admonished them to prepare for 


where he kept his playthings. It was a boy’s collection; 


death and an awful judgment. 


“Our dear, departed sister 
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has never availed herself of the blessed comfort of religion ; 
she never professed to be a follower of the meek and lowly 
Savior, but,” he added, while the grim lines hardened about 
his blue, shaven lip, “ we leave her in the hands of a merciful 
God.” 

The younger children were held up for the last look at the 
wasted, cold face. They shrank from it. There was no con- 
nection between that and the mother who had been so patient 
with their romps and sturdy rebellion, who had given her life 
for them. The three weeks old baby lay in its cradle sleep- 
ing sweetly. The mechanical voice of the undertaker was 
heard: “‘ The friends of the corpse will please pass this way.” 
Slowly they filed by the cheap, black cloth coffin and read on 
the tin plate, 

MARY JANE ALLEN, 
Aged 26 yrs, 4mo. 


“Poor Mary Jane! She wasa pretty, rosy girl when she 


married Henry Allen,” thought the older women as they took | 


a last look, “ and she might have been alive now if she hadn’t 
undertaken that washing when her baby was only ten days 
old,” and with a sigh passed on. 

So she passed away from earth, one of the great army of 
human sacrifices to the domestic juggernaut, one of the 
“saintly women who have made their households happy,” 
but for whom this mad world had been further “ agley ” in its 
eccentric orbit than it is. 

—W. B. Cossitt. 
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SOME USES FOR BORAX. 
Sprinkle places infested by ants with borax and you will 
soon be rid of them. 
Blankets and furs put away well sprinkled with borax and 
done up air-tight, will never be troubled with moths. 
A little borax put in the water before washing red, or red- 
bordered tablecloths and napkins, will prevent their fading. 


Ringworms will yield to borax treatment. Apply a strong 
solution of borax three times a day; also dust on the fine dry 
powder very often. 


Silver spoons and forks, in daily use, may be kept bright 
by leaving them in strong borax water several hours. The 
water should be boiling when they are put in. 

Put a teaspoonful of borax in your rinsing water; it will 
whiten the clothes, and also remove the yellow cast on gar- 
ments that have been laid aside for two or three years. 

One of the best things to cleanse the scalp thoroughly, is 
to dissolve one-half teaspoonful of borax in a quart of water 
and apply it, rubbing it in well. Rinse thoroughly in clear 
water. 

For washing fine nice flannels, nothing will cause them to 
look so nice as borax in the water, a tablespoonful of borax 
to a pail of water being the right proportion. Always wash 
baby’s little flannel skirts, shirts, etc , in this. 

Always wash baby’s mouth and gums every morning with 
water in which you have put a pinch of borax. It keeps the 
mouth fresh and sweet, and prevents that uncomfortable af- 
fliction, a sore mouth, with which so many poor babies are 
troubled when their mouths are not kept perfectly clean. 

Borax water is excellent for sponging either silk or wool 
goods, that are not soiled enough to need washing. In wash- 
ing cashmere or wool goods, put a little borax in the water. 
This will cleanse them much more easily and better, without 
injury to the colors. Do not rub them on a board, but use 
the hands, and throw on a line without wringing. Press them 
on the wrong side, and they will look almost like new. 
—Millicent. 
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UNOLE JAOK. 


I want to speak of Uncle Jack, 
And how we used to rally 

Our strongest force on Holidays 
Round him and dear Aunt Sally. 

Those were the golden hours of life, 
Those days of sinless folly, 

When Pleasure waved a truce to Care 
And living seemed so jolly. 


Dear Uncle Jack! I see him now, 
As much a boy as any, 


When scrambling ’mong the chestnuts brown 


We strove to see how many 
Each one could gather to his pile; 
And, when the day was ended, 
A handful for each smaller pile 

The largest one extended. 


How rich the nuts shone in the sun, 
They were so brown and silky; 

And how we munched, as we went home, 
The kernels sweet and milky; 

And how we laughed at Cousin Tom, 
Of all us boys the tallest, 

Because, when measuring up our piles, 
His always proved the smallest. 


And then what suppers we devoured 
Of milk and Indian porridge, 

Till one had thought that for a month 
We had been short of forage ; 

And dear Aunt Sally’s pumpkin pie, 
There never was another 

Could make that dainty equal hers ; 
No, no, not even mother. 


What noisy, romping knaves we were, 
We never could be quiet ; 

From morn till night the old place rang 
With song and shout and riot. 

Dear Uncle! when our boisterous sport 
Compelled some mild restriction, 

The kindly voice with which he chid 
Fell like a benediction. 


Dear Uncle! he is growing old, 
For Time his head has whitened, 
But many a merry-making still 
Is by his presence brightened, 
Had love had power to keep him young 
His youth had been perennial, 
But we will celebrate to-day 
His birth-day’s twelfth septennial. 


A long life his of usefulness, 
An old age crowned with beauty, 
A kindly heart that never swerved 
Far from the line of duty. 
Dear boy, your heart may be as pure, 
Your years may be as ample, . 
If you will take good Uncle Jack 
To be your life’s example. 


He never turned the one away 
That came to beg or borrow, 
His hand was open to the poor, 
His heart to those in sorrow ; 
But now he keeps the ingle-nook, 
Content with bed and boarding, 
And lets a younger hand dispense 
His long life’s honest hoarding. 


A thousand heaiths to Uncle Jack, 
May Heaven’s care unceasing, 
Forever follow such as he 
And keep their kind increasing ; 
And when his days at length are done, 
And he lays down life’s burden, 
May angels tend his dying bed 
And Heaven be ‘his guerdon. 


—Mrs. Harriet A. Chute. 
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OARE OF THE OANARY. 


ENDLESS PATIENCE THE ONE ESSENTIAL. 


ANARIES are more often “killed 
with kindness,” than would at first 
seem possible. The merry atom may 
be kept well and happy for years if 
properly fed and otherwise well cared 
for; yet a very little neglect will 
forever still the cheery voice androb 
one of a loved musician. The dainty 
singers are very susceptible to cold 
and should never be left hanging ina 
draught. At this season of the year 

z this precaution is of great value, for 
a severe cold now, may mean the loss of song allsummer. As 
the days lengthen, there is a temptation to hang the cage in 
“the merry, merry sunshine” for an hour or two. The bird 
may enjoy the sun-bath, but too often he is forgotten until 
some one, conscious-smitten, remembers him, and he is 
rescued, chilled from being in the wind or shade. In very 
cold weather, a thin covering is desirable for the cage, but it 
must admit of ventilation. 

The mistake most frequently made, pexhaps, in the care 
of the canary, is in giving him tidbits of cake, sugar and 
sweetmeats. There is temptation to be sure, when one 
sees the bright-eyed creature eagerly seize such morsels, but 
no canary needs food of that kind. Seed is its proper diet. 
Rape-seed, such as is sown in the spring, and is called 
“summer rape-seed,” and canary-seed are best for all 
canaries. In the spring a very little crushed hemp-seed may 
be added to the other varieties. These with a small allow- 
ance of millet, bread soaked in water, and occasionally some 
green food, preferably water-cress or lettuce, is a sufficiently 
varied diet for any canary that isin health. Indeed a well-kept 
canary is seldom in other than good health excepting during 
the moulting season. The birds are fond of hemp-seed, but 
it is heating and must be given sparingly, if indeed at all. 

The canary moults for the first time when six or seven 
weeks old, and it requires about two months for it to lose its 
baby-feathers and put on a heavier coat. At the second and 
third moulting the bird seems to lose his song; this is only a 
“deterioration of the voice” and heiseasily taught his old 
songs once more. While moulting, the canary needs tender 
care, a slightly different diet, and if he appears weak, may 
require atonic. A rusty nail in the drinking water is some- 
times sufficient. The bath must be absolutely withheld 
during the period of moulting, even though the bird seems to 
long for it. ‘This is the time for a little hemp-seed and the 
yolk of an egg, boiled hard and crumbled fine. In Germany 
moulting birds are fed with a paste made thus: “A small 
quantity of rape-seed is crushed and all the chaff blown away ; 
an equal quantity of bread-crumbs is added, it is all rubbed to 
a powder and mixed thoroughly.” A teaspoonful of this 
powder moistened with a few drops of water and a very little 
finely-powdered yolk of egg, is excellent for a young bird. It 
may be given dry to an old one. 

The canary will pair with several varieties of birds, and 


the offspring of the canary and goldfinch, or canary and | 


linnet are charming singers. If the male bird be younger 
than his mate, the brood is said to be generally males. The 
little mother lays four or five eggs, and fourteen days are re- 
quired for their hatching. It is a mistake to ever take the 
young ones from the nest, and even the cleaning of the nest 
should be gently done, as jarring the nest or slamming a door 
near them, will kill the young birds. When they are able to 
feed themselves, they should have no seed but rape, and that 
should be soaked. 


Much might be said concerning cleanliness of the cage and 
perches, for the bird is so dependent upon its keeper for 
every creature comfort that neglect in this particular is 
almost criminal. The German canaries, bred in the Hartz 
mountains and the Tyrol, are considered the finest singers ; 
the English birds rank next. The natural note of the bird is 
aclear, almost piercing, song, but he readily learns other 
‘notes. Some bird which is a fine singer should be hung in a 
separate cage near a young canary, and both should be away 
from other birds. The social nature of the little warbler and 
his love of imitating soon help him to acquire his -teacher’s 
song. It is not uncommon to hear a canary pipe out the notes 
of the red-bird which hung near him in his early bird hood. 
The one essential to training or taming a bird or indeed any 
animal, is patience, endless, never-discouraged patience. 
—Josephine. 
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IN THE ATTIC. 
WRITTEN ON A Rarny Day. 


Of all the emotions that sadden the heart, 
When the year from the summer has flown, 
And the wind is about 
With a flutter and shout, 
And all of the leaves have been sown ; 
The saddest of all is to creep up the stairs 
That lead to the old attic gray, 
And close to the rain 
Sit alone at the pane 
And fold unused garments away. 


We do not know why a fog falls o'er the eye 
When we put the old dresses aside, 
Neither well can we say 
Why the smile does not stay, 
Nor why should the tear close abide, 
But it always is so—I recall when a child, 
How my mother and I used to creep 
To the old, shackly loft, 
And I think, too, how oft 
She used to sit down there and weep, 


By the long cedar chest where the baby clothes were, 
And the low, little splint-bottom chair, 
Like a trusty old friend, 
That is true to the end, 
Through the summer and winter, ’twas there, 
By the old-fashioned crib where the first baby died— 
The wee, prattling gift of her love, 
That passed like a flower 
In the bud, one dark hour, 
To brighten the country above. 


Oh! that old attic room where the garden seeds hung, 
The thyme and the sweet smelling sage, 
The long-handled gourd 
Swinging there, and the sword, 
And the little pet bird’s empty cage ; 
How they all fill a space in the gloom of to-day, 
That finds me afar and alone, 
Up here by the pane, 
And so close to the rain, 
And the olden time radiance flown. 


—Katydid. 


Compiled for Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD-TIME PROVERBS. 
He that is not wise will not be taught. 
Of a spark of fire a heap of coals is kindled. 
He that is hasty to give credit is light minded. 
Praise no man before thou hearest him speak. 
Consult not with a fool, for he cannot keep counsel. 
A thief is better than a man that is accustomed to lie. 
When thou hast enough remember the time of hunger. 
Winnow not with every wind, and go not with every wag. 
To slip upon a pavement is better than to slip with the tongue. 
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CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should b: addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 1034 Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 

The new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organizations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. : 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 


Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 


development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happier 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that GooD HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles “In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and ‘‘ For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HousgKEEPING i; eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


THE GIRL TYPE-WRITER. 

“ Now there’s no use in making out that that’s hard,” said a 
young woman the other day, a young woman who was persuaded 
that success in anything needed knack much more than hard work. 
“‘T have watched lots of type-writers, and all there is about it you 
have to just jiggle your fingers fast enough to do so many words a 
minute and the more you can do the better off you are. All the 
advertisements talk about is the speed of the machines, and if you 
can only get the highest rate of speed you are all right.” 

“How about spelling and punctuation and general knowledge as 
to how a page should look?” 

“Look! Why, it will look right, of course, if it’s done on a type- 
writer.” 


Such must have been the faith of many who early in the year ap- 
plied at the Cooper Union for admission to the free class of stenog- 
raphy and type-writing. Knack was to win, but knack appeared 
to do small service in the examination which is now obligatory for 
these classes, and in which an ignorance was displayed so amazing 
as to be one of the severest indictments ever found against our 
public school system. It was chiefly public school graduates who 
applied, and a grammar school girl gave in among other answers 
no less confounding, one respecting the earth’s motion, “The 
earth has one motion and that is round.” Another no less confi- 
dent wrote, “ The earth has two motions, upward and downward ;” 
while still another records, ‘“‘ When the veterans of the civil war re- 
turned home from hard fighting they were a patriotism sort of 
people.” 

Fifty examples were given in an article on this examination pub- 
lished ina New York evening paper, and all were of the same order 
of ignorance. Yet these girls had gone there confident as our first 
speaker, that knack would take them through, and apparently with 
no vestige of an idea that a few other requisites—accuracy, pa- 
tience, thoroughness—had anything to do with the question of 
fitness. 

Even as I write comes a letter in which the writer says: “I am 
so quick with my fingers that I am certain if I had a chance to 
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| learn I could make money on the type-writer. I know one girl 

who makes fifty dollars a week.” How an impression that any 
such sum can be made has gained ground it is hard to say, yet it 
has firm place in the minds of many who write and who are certain 
that a few weeks of practice would make them ready for indepen- 
dence. This, however, is not the present point. It is rather to 
emphasize again and with all possible force, that for type-writing 
quite as much as for stenography, success requires a student to be 
not only bright and intelligent but neat and systematic, and with 
one quality which cannot be acquired, but is the gift of nature, a 
degree, at least, of literary insight. At Packard’s Business Col- 
lege one of the teachers there summed up the qualifications : 


“We aim to turn out, and we do it, too, a young woman who not 
only has the type-writer at her finger ends but who knows the 
proper use of words, is an infallible speller, can compose business 
notes and letters without dictation, draw up legal papers and has a 
pleasing address, good temper and common sense, the mistress, in 
fact, of her profession.” 

Here then, in brief, is the training to which every aspirant for 
success in this field must submit. It is a formal business educa- 
tion and is known as the amanuensis course. The girl who has 
had the advantage of a cultivated home and books for companions, 
is just so far ahead in the race, but even for her must be precisely 
the same business training. But the practice of a college is often 
theoretical and the pupil who trusts to it often does so at a disad- 
vantage, since the real methods differ so widely from the actual 
ones. In the admirable classes in shorthand and type-writing, 
held by Miss Parish in the Woman’s Exchange building, this has 
from the first been recognized, and the results of her method have 
already proved the truth of her theory. In a recent interview re- 
ported by the Woman's Cycle, we have her summary: 


“* Business practice resembles real business about as much as a 
doll resembles a real baby. A doll squeals when you pinch it, and 
stops when you stop pinching, but if you pinch a real baby you 
must take the consequences of a real squeal which may not stop 
when you stop pinching. Here,’ continues the energetic little 
woman, “is real business—actual work—real law papers to be 
copied, contracts, authors’ manuscripts, business letters, plays, all 
requiring technical knowledge, accuracy, dexterity—all to be done 
‘inarush. That is the kind of business practice I teach. Let the 
girls waste paper and spoil copy in doing the work if they want to, 
they can do it over again, and it is the surest and quickest way to 
learn. Spelling? Arithmetic? Yes, when it is necessary—what- 
ever the hand finds to do, we do. But the rudiments of these 
things should be acquired before the pupil comes tous. Adding 
up bills is a good practice in arithmetic, and Webster’s dictionary 
is a good speller. Let a pupil look up the word, look at it, remem- 
ber it, find the root, then she knows it. Good teachers, who know 
before they attempt to impart, we furnish—not text books. I find 
that most young women who come here to be equipped for busi- 
ness need, more than anything else, mental training. We have to 
teach them to think, as well as teach them Burns, Graham or Mun- 
son, as the case may be. Empty headedness, when it is inherited 
is hopeless, but when it is the result of parents doing the thinking 
for their children instead of obliging them to use their own facul- 
ties, it can be cured. We have to generate brains here. Teach 
girls to think, to pull to pieces—to analyze—to use their own 
brains, and they need not understand the law of evolution. Train 
their minds and they will have their own opinions and will not lack 
language to express them.’ 

“As a small beginning in this direction, Miss Parish has formed 
a class in mental training which is to be under the charge of a man 
of high culture, an editor, writer and thinker, who, ina series of 
lectures will train the minds of any one who wishes to pay $25 for 
the course. ‘This,’ says Miss Parish, ‘cannot be done by the girls 


here who are learning howto earn their bread. Others who are 
better able, must do it for them, and impart to them afterward ata . 
lower figure. 
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Here then is the reply to all questions that can be asked in this 
direction. The girl who desires to take up this means of livelihood, 
if she has not money enough for a full course, can do part at least 
of the work alone. Let her first examine herself and see how far 
her qualifications meet the standard given her. The matter of de- 
ficiencies once settled it is a very simple process to fill in the waste 
places and lay the foundation that is equally necessary in any in- 
telligent work. Skilled labor is the only type that has the faintest 
chance of success, yet to acquire this skill is by no means a hope- 
less task, but one within the compass of every intelligent girl who 
counts the cost and is willing to devote the necessary time, pa- 
tience and energy. 


**HOW I CHEATED THE TYRANT.” 

The above is the title of a very amusing account of an energetic 
Englishwoman’s endeavors to rebel successfully against King 
Fashion, only part of which can be given here. She experiments 
first in buying a watch of a disgusted shopman, who cannot under- 
stand why she prefers a strong, well made, gentleman’s watch, to 
the more ornamented but quite irresponsible time-keeper made for 
ladies. 

“My male watch goes very well,” she writes, and continues: 
“Some time after this, a friend in the country asked me to get for 
him an extra strong clasp for a locket and, chain which he always 
wore, containing his child’s portrait. I went into the shop of one 
of the first jewelers in Bond street and said, ‘Show me some extra 
strong clasps for locket and chain.’ Plenty of trumpery clasps 
were shown me, but nothing really strong or extra good. After a 
long search through the clasps, I rose, and said half to myself, ‘1 
am sorry I can’t find one; the gentleman will be disappointed.’ 
‘The gentleman!’ cried the man, ‘you never told me it was for a 
gentleman. I’ve got the very thing he wants!’ Whereupon he 
went straight to a drawer and showed me, to my surprise, a quantity 
of strong, good clasps, made for the superior sex, again. Now 
these two incidents set me thinking; in both cases I had made it 
clear that price was no object, and that ready money would be 
paid. What, then, did it mean? 

“It meant that women are, and are to be, slaves of changing and 
therefore ephemeral fashion; that the solid, good things of the 
earth are not for them, and that their pretensions to a preference 
for what may be solid and good over what is trumpery and poor is 
an audacious and subtle form of women’s rights. I pondered 
deeply: These men are not far wrong; women’s rights have taught 
me many, many things, amongst others they have taught me how 
to cheat the tyrant Fashion.’ 

“Last year I wanted to go to Scotland in ahurry. I required 
strong, large, comfortable boots. Fagg’s had none that fitted me, so 
I went toward T——’s in Regent street. I mused,—the boots I re- 
quired must be wide-soled and double-soled, to take iron nails; no 
ladies’ boots are made wide-soled; in my musings I concocted a 
deep-laid scheme. I found myself at the boot-maker’s, walked in 
and said, ‘I want a pair of strong, ready-made boots.’ ‘Yes, 
Madam, Ladies’ Department upstairs, if you please.’ Visions 
of the narrow soles and high heels and thin kid of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Department’ flashed before me. I said to myself, ‘I must dis- 
semble,’ so replied, curtly, ‘Boy’s—for country wear.’ ‘Yes, 
Madam, this way, if you please.’ Several pair were shown me. I 
chose one and said, ‘These might do.’ ‘Can you give us your 
boy’s size, Madam?’ I replied,‘ They are as near as possible the 
same size as mine.’ ‘Would you object to fitting them on for 
him, Madam?’ ‘No,’I said, ‘not at all.’ So, in my son’s name, 
I, a lonely spinster, bought myself a capital pair of boots, which 
neithcr money nor the most eloquent and cogent argument could 
have procured for me as a woman. 

“Once more, and I have done. 

“T needed a hat that would meet certain simple requirements— 
first, to keep its place on my head without a skewer or elastic; 
second, that it should shade my eyes from glare; third, that it be 
not ugly. 

“\ patient search in Regent street, Bond street, and South 


Audley street, produced not one hat that would answer even the 
first requirement. 

“So I again dissembled. I walked into the shop of a man’s 
hatter in Oxford street. ‘I want a soft, brown felt hat with a wide 
brim.’ ‘ Yes, Madam, Ladies’ Department this way,’ and so on as 
before. ‘No,’ I replied, ‘a gentleman’s hat.’ This time it was my 
husband’s fictitious hat that was being bought. ‘ Now,’ I thought, 
having found what I wanted, ‘there is only one person in London 
who will transform this good and fine, but extremely ugly male hat 
into something pretty and becoming.’ So I drove to No. 90 New 
Bond street, and Mme. Isabel, who was heartily amused at my 
subterfuges against King Fashion, transformed that good and fine 
and male felt hat into a thing of beauty and a joy forever.”— 
Women's Penny Paper. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the recent correspondence with the Dakota friends whose ex- 
periences have lately been given, a set of questions were finally 
sent out bearing on life as it must be lived among them. These 
questions were as follows: 


1. What occupations are open to women among you by which a 
living could be earned? 

2. Would co-operation be practicable? 

3. Could living be simplified in any degree and so make things 
easier? 

4. Could labor be exchanged and thus reduce distasteful work 
for those who require this help? 

5. What arrangement would in your opinion bring most ease into 
the lives of farmer’s wives among you? 


To these questions came the reply which follows: 


“Tn reply to your first question, I know of no occupation whereby 
women can earn wages, excepting that of school teaching and do- 
mestic service. There are a dozen applicants for the former for a 
single school, and the latter are only needed in few and far between 
families,—perhaps needed, but not afforded. The servant-girl 
problem is as complex here, for those who require their services, 
as in the larger cities, mostly comprised of girls who give them- 
selves airs and expect to be ‘one of the family.’ Secondly, fami- 
lies are too widely scattered to make it practicable for co-operation; 
our work is too confining to make it possible to meet often. When 
we meet we may exchange ideas, and often help one another. You 
will think there is no good in us, and indeed it does seem a forlorn 
hope. To the third question—I believe living could be greatly 
simplified and think that lies with each individual housekeeper, 
but I fear you will have to tell me ‘how’ we are so prone to travel 
in well-worn ruts. Fourth—The same reason holds good here 
(if good at all) that rules in the second question. We are all too 
far apart to make it convenient for exchange of labor. Now and 
then there may be an exchange in especial hurried seasons. Men 
can often exchange work, without paying out money, but women 
can seldom do so. To your fifth and last question I am at a loss 
for an answer. ‘Ease’is an unknown quantity, and disappoint- 
ment, discouragement and all sorts of vexations have so beset me 
that it would be hard to tell what would bring the most ease. I 
believe a bouncing good ‘crop’ would afford me, as well as many 
others in this particular section, as much ease of ‘mind, body and 
estate’ as anything I can think of. My ideas on this subject are 
extremely crude, though I often think of the possibilities of a less 
wearisome life. I have no one with whom to discuss such matters. 
People here are not of a very progressive nature. If our home was 
in amore thickly settled locality and if we were nearer a large 
thriving town, all these answers to you might be of a different nat- 
ure; while only four miles from our town, it is a dead one and no 
help from that source is possible. 

“T read over and over again all the letters that come to me; they 
are a source of great comfort tome. In the January 4 issue of 
Goop HouUSEKEEPING, that Uncle Henry sent to me, is an extract 
from a Dakota lady that so nearly reached my case that it seemed 
like a chapter from my own experience. I, too, have been stamp- 
less for months at atime and could not write letters, and oh! it 
was such a hardship to endure reproof for silence, when pride 
would not permit the truth.” 
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The letter given below is a representative one, and has practi- 


cally had its reply in our last number as well as in this. But be- 


cause this Western New York girl asks the question that comes 


from every State in the Union, her own words shall put it for all | 


the rest: 


“ DEAR MADAM:—Encouraged by the kind attention shown to | 


correspondents to your department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, | 
have determined to apply to you for help and also encouragement, 
if you can grant itto me. I have always wanted to be a journalist, 
and I think that perhaps I am better adapted for this work than 
any other. Does it seem to you presumptive ina girl who has 
spent the greater part of her life in a small country town and whose 
experience of life in consequence has been very limited, to enter- 
tain such an idea? I have always been known as a ‘ book-worm,’ 
my favorite reading being biographies and histories, particularly 


those of a political nature. I am fairly well posted on these sub- | 
jects. On account of ill-health I was compelled to leave school | 


very early, but am carrying on my studies at home. 
“If you could give me any encouragement, would you kindly sug- 


gest some course of reading to prepare myself for the work? Iam | 
fearfully ignorant of all the requirements. Anything which space | 


would permit you to say on the subject will be thankfully received. 
“1 have tried office work, that is, copying in a law office, but found 


it very monotonous. If it were-possible to support myself in this 


way and be relieved of the feeling of dependence it would make 
me very happy.” 


A correspondent suggested lately that a lock-box number should 


be chosen by the Dakota friends, to which mail matter, etc., could | 


be sent. This has proved impracticable, as the office is too small 


to own lock-boxes, being only one end of a store. A name has | 


therefore been chosen, and is given here. Anything sent will be 
distributed for the general benefit of the little community. Ad- 
dress Frank Ingalls, Grand Rapids, La Meure county, Dakota. 
Mrs. Corinne Brown of Chicago sends her view of what is most 
necessary to make woman’s work and wages more nearly what 
both should be: 
“Justice demands that economic independence be secured to 


every man, woman and child of the nation, on the ground that they | 


are human beings. 
“ National co-operation must take the place of individual competi- 
tion in industrial production, to secure that economic independence 


“ As the only limit to production should be the wants of the | 


people, therefore use, not profit, should be the genius of industry. 
“ As the national demand of women for food, clothing, shelter and 
education is equal to that of men for the same, therefore their in- 
dustrial, social and political equality must be guaranteed. 
“ The nation must assume control of all industries, as soon as they 
develop into trusts or monopolies which limit production, or re- 
strict service.” 


A correspondent in Texas who thinks of taking up the drying 
and preserving of fruits, writes : 

“I wish I knew more about fruits themselves. I mean not only 
the botanical side of things, but all sorts of ways of treating them. 
Is there any way in which I can find a book of this nature, or per- 
haps there is none?” 

Till a very short time ago there was nothing of this order save Dr. 
Holbrook’s translation of a German book on “ Fruit and Bread.” 


But a favorite contributor to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. Hester | 


M. Poole, has just published through Fowler & Wells of New 
York, a most comprehensive little manual on the preparation of 


fruits in general. The title in full gives the entire scope of the | 


book, which is written with all the conscientious care that distin- 


guishes Mrs. Poole’s work, “Fruits and How to Use Them. A | 


Practical Manual] for Housekeepers, containing nearly seven hun- 
dred recipes for wholesome preparation of foreign and domestic 
fruits.” The opening chapters deal with the hygenic qualities of 
fruit and its value as a food and are founded on not only personal 


| observation, but the testimony of many physicians who have ex- 
perimented sufficiently to decide upon the effect of such diet. 
| Nothing better is to be had, and our Texas friend has simply to 
send a dollar to Fowler & Wells, publishers, New York, to have 
| a storehouse of information at her command. 

From a Philadelphia friend to whom we are already in debt for 
many good things comes what she pronounces “a mere squid writ- 
ten for her Guild girls.” It is a squib with a moral and shall have 


| its place: 


“Love Is ENOUGH.”—(A TRAGEDY.) 
The groom was loving, the bride was fair, 
Her eyes met his with a witching air ; 
She was tender and meek as a maid could be, 
Aad she had no more sense than a babe of three. 


“ Youngster, beware!’ the old men said, 
“We've tried the pass ”’—but he shook his head. 
He shook that head oracularly : 


“Tn marriage, ‘ Love is enough,’”’ quoth he. 
* * * * 


Breakfast at home. How strange and sweet! 
But something was wrong with the things to eat; 
Something was queer in coffee and tea— 

** Nay, give me a kiss instead,” said he. 


Dinner at home—but he could not eat, 

O rawish potatoes! O kiln-dried meat ! 

“You've left out the taste from the soup,”” moaned he. 
“‘T’ll make it all right with a kiss,” smiled she. 


Supper at home, and he could not eat. 
O bread like putty! O mush of wheat! 
O slimy pickles! O tea of tan! 

He rose from the table a starving man. 


Alack, what aileth that bridegroom now? 

He stamps and roars as he knots his brow. 

**Go home to your mother, and say from me 

That love is not nearly enough,” quoth he.—Z. S. Zurner. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


Rosa Bonheur, the greatest living female artist, claims that she 
has painted her best pictures since she passed the age of fifty. 

Clara Morris is a great lover of birds, and has a regular aviary, 
filled with bright-plumaged specimens from all parts of the globe. 
They know her, and manifest their delight upon her approach by 
shrill chirrups, or by breaking into silvery song. 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Indiana, has been engaged to deliver 
six popular lectures on “ Household Science ” at Chautauqua dur- 
ing July and August, and also to give a course of object lessons in 
cooking, extending through the entire session of the Assembly. 

Mrs. Jenness Miller, in her new “School of Physical Culture,” 
proposes to teach women to sit, stand, walk and go up and down 
stairs correctly, to breathe correctly, and to have elastic muscles 
and a lithe, supple and rounded figure. She will also try to edu- 
cate the high-pitched squeak out of the American woman’s voice. 

On Sixth avenue, near Twelfth street, New York, there are two 
sisters under twenty-four, who conduct a very profitable jewelry 
business. One is an expert clock-maker, and both repair watches, 
mend jewelry, set stones and sell goods. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer, the well-known sculptor, is about to ap- 
pear inanewrole. She has,in connection with Miss Pendleton, 


| of Philadelphia, prepared a libretto, the music of which is to be 


written by a distinguished composer, and the whole is to be brought 
out early in the winter. 

Mrs. Josepha North has just completed a bust of Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, which is a fine portrait of the Woman Suffrage 
leader. Mrs. North is now modeling the head and shoulders of 
one of the most blooming of New York’s young society belles. 

During the prevalence of the influenza in Paris, the Union des 
Femmes de France opened six public consulting rooms in different 
parts of the town, where medical advice could be had at certain 
hours by those who had been refused admittance at the crowded 
hospitals. The lady members of the union took regular turns of 
attendance duty at the stations, while others were occupied in 
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visiting the sick poor and distributing food, warm clothing, fuel and 
medicine. 

Mrs. Charlotte Moscheles, who lately died at Detmold at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, was the wife of Ignaz Moscheles, the 
great pianist, mother of Felix Mendelssohn Moscheles, the well- 
known London painter, and godmother of Felix Mendelssohn, the 
composer, who for many years made her house his home. Both 
in Germany and London her drawing-room had been the resort of 
the best literary and musical society for nearly half a century. 
Mrs. Moscheles wrote well, and her musical talent was remark- 
able. 
her presence which made her life a constant and far-reaching influ- 
ence for good. 


When Edison had given two weeks of his valuable time to going 
up and down the New York elevated railroad, trying to discover 
what caused its noise, and a cure for it, he gave up the task. Then 
a little woman took it. She rode on the cars three days, was de- 
nied a place on tne rear platform, laughed at for her curiosity, and 
politely snubbed by conductors and passengers. But she dis- 
covered what caused the noise and invented a remedy, which was 
patented, and she was paid the sum of $10,000 and a royalty for- 
ever. Her name is Mrs. Mary Walton, and she lives in New York 
City. 


Miss Nellie Sanger, President Harrison’s private secretary, was | 


one of the young ladies asked to assist at the reception at the 
White House on New Year’s, and Miss Hunt,a daughter of a 
former cabinet officer, but now private secretary to Mrs. Vice- 
President Morton, was also an assistant at Mrs. Morton’s recep- 
tion. Both ladies are described as clever and accomplished, as 
well as personally attractive, but they are working for salaries, and 
their formal appearance in official circles is said to be an innova- 
tion without a precedent, and may be said to proclaim a new era in 
social progress, when a lady may earn her living without neces- 
sarily losing caste in society. ‘ 

American girls should beware of marrying Turks. Abouta 
year ago, a Vienna girl married Nusri Bey, son of Saandullab 
Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador to the Austrian Court, according 
to the Turkish ceremony. The Turkish military attaché, the 
Turkish Consul-General, and the secretary of the Turkish Em- 
bassy, all acted as witnesses. Becoming tired of his wife, Nusri 
Bey declared that Turkish law gave him authority to dissolve the 
marriage at his own will. He has accordingly left Vienna, and his 
wife and child are destitute. 


There is too much love in the world, said some one the other 
day to me. There is too much of a great many things in this 
world, but not too much of that. 

There is too much bad temper. 

Too much scandal. 

Too much evil thinking. 

Too much hard judgment. 

Too much impertinence. 

Too much weakness unforgiven. 

Too much of bad puns. 

Too many courses at dinner. 

Too many chestnuts. 

Too many women who support their husbands. 

Too many liars. 

Too many bores. 

Too many tiresome plays. 

Too many books written to sell and not to read. 

Too many—no, there are not too many babies, and while there 
are plenty of babies and plenty of love, there will always be plenty 
of happiness in this world.—Mew York Sun. 

At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the contributors to the 
,Philadelphia Woman’s Hospital, the report of Dr. Anna M. 
Fullerton, the resident physician, gave the following statistics: 
Patients treated during 1889, 583; during 1888, 482; treated at 
morning clinics, 6,365 ; during 1888, 4,841; new patients treated at 
their homes, 695; total number of prescriptions compounded, 
29,637; births in hospital, 122; gynzecological and surgical opera- 
tions, 250; obstetrical, 32; at morning clinics operations, 172. In 
her report of the Training School for Nurses, Dr. Fullerton said 
that the number of pupils had been increased to so during the 


year, and 287 calls for nurses had been answered. Forty-five 
pupils were admitted to the school and sixteen were graduated. 

Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, of Morley, England, lately gave a tea to 
about a hundred women who had attended a series of health 
lessons given by her. The meeting was held in the Codperative 
Hall. The Mayor was present, also Councillor Hartly (member of 
the Sanitary Committee). The Leeds A/ercury says: “ After tea 
both gentlemen addressed those present, showing how much 


| women could do to keep Morley healthy, and assuring Mrs. 
Scatcherd that, as members of the Town Council, they valued the 
But it was her unique personal charm and the inspiration of | 


quiet but sound work she was continuously doing in their midst. 
‘The Mayor then presented Mrs. Scatcherd with a very pretty 
paper knife, in a Japanese case, from the members of her late 
class, asking her to accept it as a small token of their high esteem 
and of the gratitude they felt for the friendship and good-will she 
had shown them ever since she came to Morley. He hoped she 
would live for many years in the town of her adoption to carry on 
her philanthropic work.” 

A very interesting inquiry comes from an Austrian school- 
teacher, who has been charged by the organization of women 
educators, to which she belongs, with securing statistics concern- 


| ing the right of women to participate in the elections in America. 


Her letter is addressed, “ To the Right Honorable Lady, Elizabeth 
Katie Stanton, care governor of the State of Kansas, United 


| States of America.” It has reached its destination, and now an- 


other link is established in the chain of women working for 
freedom and opportunity for their sex, and feeling that the cause 
is everywhere a bond of sympathy. Mrs Stanton has not lived in 
vain when her name is the one appealed to by those who in dis- 
tant lands are timidly taking their first steps toward obtaining 
liberties for women. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White has been re-elected president of the 
Boston Woman’s Press Association. The following are the other 
officers for 1890: Vice-presidents, Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows; corresponding secretary, Miss Bell Grant 
Armstrong; recording secretary, Miss Edith K. Perry; treasurer, 
Miss Helen M. Winslow; auditor, Mrs. Susan C. Vogl; execu- 
tive committe, Mrs. Marion A. McBride, Mrs. E. Addie Heath, 
Miss Grace W. Soper. ™ 

The following note accompanies a spray of Eidelweiss, sent from 
abroad to a lady in New York: 

“ You know the Tyrolese lovers peril their lives to get the Eidel- 
weiss for their ‘best girl’—but when they get their best girls, 
harness them into the same cart with the cows, to do the farm 
work while they smoke beside the two who draw the burden; but 
they continue to wear the Eidelweiss in their picturesque hats.” 


“Asin to be sick.”—This is the teaching of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. In an address at the Dansville Sanitarium she 
urged the patients not to talk of their ailments. She told them 
that all sickness was the result of violated law, and no more a 
thing to be proud of or the subject of conversation than a case of 
violation of any other law, civil or criminal. This is sound, whole- 
some doctrine. Let us have the most scientific and imperative 
instruction on how to keep well. Then if any of us violate the 
laws of health, either wilfully or from ignorance, let us be as 
humble about it and as much ashamed of it as possible, and 
utilize the period of restoration rather by a beautiful opening up of 
the whole being to the redemptive influences of rest and nature’s 
inspiration, than by dwelling unnecessarily upon our physical sins 
either in regret or egotistic satisfaction. 

In Germany women physicians, however well qualified, have no 
legal standing, and are forbidden to signa prescription. No matter 
what their attainments, they are only regarded as dabblers (Kurp- 
fuscher). Thoughtful German women, however, are beginning to 
put in a plea for women doctors. 

Miss Amy Fowler, daughter of Rev. F. Fowler, a noted divine of 
the Church of England, has left a luxurious home to devote her 
life to the leper outcasts of Molokia, that mountainous Pacific is- 
land where Father Damien lived and died. Miss Fowler, or Sister 
Rose Gertrude of the Catholic sisterhood of St. Dominic, as she 
will henceforth be called, studied medicine in Paris for several 
years, and was at Pasteur’s Institute. She will have charge of all 
the leper hospitals, and will introduce new methods of treatment. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Cirner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


SOFT MOLASSES CAKE AND FRUIT PIES. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your readers give me a recipe for soft molasses 
cake without ginger, alsoa suggestion for preventing the juices 
from exuding from fruit pies? N. A. W. 

JERSEY City HEIGHTS. 


A YEASTY TASTE IN BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My experience with compressed yeast proved, to my satisfaction, 
that its perceptible presence in the bread made from it is caused 
by using too much of it. Half as much as I had at first used was 
enough to ensure light bread. A little experimenting will soon de- 
cide the necessary quantity. M. W. W. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


WAXED PAPER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will “S. L. H.,” Muscatine, lowa, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of 
January 18, 1890, under the subject “ Catherine Owen,” page 143, 
please tell me what she means by the waxed paper over jellies in- 
stead of brandy paper, and how prepared, or can it be bought? If 
the latter, can she give me the name in full and address, so that I 
can write for it direct? INQUIRER. 

GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


QUAKER JELLY MAKING. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Could you allow me space to thank Friend Rachel Macy for the 
excellent article “About Jellies,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of 
August 3, 1889? When she wrote “Thee must have my recipe 
for blackberry jelly,” she little knew the pleasure she would give 
our family. Although I have delicious grape jelly, my husband is 
never quite satisfied unless he has the blackberry. It is my first 
attempt with blackberries, and it is simply delicious. And when 
jelly time comes again please publish it again, for the benefit of 
many who think blackberries are too insipid for jelly. M. M. F. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


CREAMED POTATOES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I do not remember to have seen any answers to a recent inquiry 
about creamed or stewed potatoes. I have never been able to suit 
my own taste in this respect until within a few weeks, although I 
have tried many different ways during the past fifteen years. I 
use cold, firm, boiled potatoes. Put them in a chopping-bowl and 
salt before chopping; have equal parts of butter and any sweet 
drippings, melted and hot, in a spider, but not hot enough to 
brown; put in the potatoes and stir them about until the butter is 
pretty well distributed through them, then add fresh milk or cream 
and let it boil up through them for a few minutes—five to eight 
minutes, stirring occasionally. I use about one large cupful of 
milk to probably three cupfuls of chopped potato. If too much 
milk is used, a few minutes longer boiling will reduce it to a 
creamy consistency. Mrs. F. W. C. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


PRINCE OF WALES CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Referring to a recipe for “ Prince of Wales Cake,” by Mary 
Louisa Butler, under heading, “High Altitude Cooking,” in the 
January 18, 1890, number of Goop HousEKEEPING. I have tried 
this recipe and find it very nice. There is one fault in it, I found, 
and should be much pleased to know just wherein the fault lies. I 
have made another cake very much the same, and had the same 
trouble. Seeing this recipe in your book so nearly like my own, I 
thought I would try and see if it worked the same. My trouble is 
in the dark part of the cake. It bakes beautifully, but crumébles so. 
| find it hard, when cutting the cake, to keep the dark part together. 


Dol get in too much baking-powder, flour, or what? In all my 
recipes for fruit cakes I find very little of soda, powder, etc., 
therein. Is this my trouble? An answer to my problem through 
Goop HovuSEKEEPING, would much oblige an old subscriber. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mrs. C. C, D. 


WANTED. A BILL OF FARE 
For UsE IN A VERY TRYING EMERGENCY. 

Jane Carlyle has, in my opinion, received much unjust 
censure. Even philosophers are unable to bear the toothache 
patiently ; and certainly catering fer a dyspeptic must be 
just as wearing upon the nerves, and no amount of genius on 
the part of said dyspeptic can compensate the brain and 
nerve-weary woman for her thankless task. I speak feel- 
ingly upon the subject because I have not only one but two 
embryo dyspeptics in my family; and after eliminating from 
my bill of fare not only what they ought not to eat, but also 
what they do not like, the list of available dishes becomes so 
meager that I am driven to the verge of distraction. Can 
any kindly disposed reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING come to 
the aid of a suffering sister with a palatable and sufficiently 
varied bill of fare for one week, which shall not contain any 
one of the following tabooed articles? All recipes ending with 
“serve immediately” are also forbidden, as the two aforesaid 
dyspeptics are usually from fifteen minutes to two hours late 
at their meals, beginning with breakfast;—which doubtless 
accounts for the dyspeptic germ so successfully sprouting in 
their manly stomachs. 

Here is the list of articles which must not be served: 

Oatmeal, Liver, 

Cracked Wheat, Tripe, 

Wheat Germ, Mutton Chops, 
Indian Mush, Baked Beans, 
Rolled Oats, Calves’ Head, 
Hominy, Meat or chicken pie, 
Hulled Corn, Roast Veal, 

Brown Bread, Mince Pie, 

Johnny Cake, Boiled Rice, 


Dry Toast, Smoked, spiced, or salted 
Stale Bread, meat or fish of all descrip- 
Buckwheats, tions, 

Fritters, Fried oysters, clams and 
Griddle Cakes, scallops, 

Doughnuts, Croquettes of all kinds, 
Pancakes, Fishballs, 

Gingerbread, Vegetables of all kinds ex- 
Cookies, cept peas, beans, corn, 
Plain Cake asparagus and tomatoes 
Omelette, in their season, and 
Fried Eggs, canned French peas and 
Mackerel, tomatoes, 

Boiled Halibut, Pudding sauces of all kinds, 
Boiled Cod, All kinds of pudding not 


Shad, served with cream (we 
Pork in every form, have no cow). 


What can be done with such a family? And can any one 
add a good and never-failing recipe for a sunny face and 
cheerful disposition at all times, under the circumstances ? 

—M. T. P. 


OFFICIAL HOME LIFE. 

Vice-President Morton has five girls, ranging in ages from seven, 
to sixteen years, and all of these are getting an equestrian educa- 
tion at the riding-school in Washington. The remainder of their 
education is carried on by a French governess at home and by 
their attendance at one of the female seminaries of the Capital. 
They have their governess constantly with them, and Mrs. Morton, 
with Mrs. Wanamaker and several others of the leading society 
ladies, have got up a class of ten young girls, to whom Miss Susan 
Hale, the sister of Edward Everett Hale, is giving a course of 

lectures on English literature and poetry.—Mew York Sun. 
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Hours Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


(PUBLISHED BY REQUEST—AUTHOR UNKNOWN ] 
247.—TREES IN RHYME. 

Readers of this page are cordially invited to do some thoughtful 
guessing, and to send to the office of GooD HOUSEKEEPING what 
seems to them suitable answers to the following tree-puzzle lines, 
and out of the efforts thus obtained, as good a list of answers as 
possible shall be framed. No answers were furnished with the 
puzzle. The answers should be numbered to correspond with the 
numbered lines: 

. What’s the social tree, 


2. And the dancing tree, 
3. And the tree that is nearest the sea? 
4 The dandiest tree, 
5 And the kissable tree, 
6. And the tree where ships may be? 
7 What’s the tell-tale tree, 
8. And the traitor’s tree, 
g. And the tree that is warmest clad? 
10. The languishing tree, 
11. The chronologist’s tree, 
12. And the tree that makes one sad? 
13- What’s the emulous tree, 
14. The industrious tree, 
15. And the tree that never will stand still? 
16. The unhealthiest tree, 
17. The Egyptian plague tree, 
18. And the tree neither up nor down hill? 
19. The contemptible tree, 
20. The most yielding tree, 
21. And the tree that bears a curse? 
22. The reddish-brown tree, 
23- The reddish-blue tree, 


24. And the tree like an Irish nurse? 


25. What is the tree, 
That makes each townsman flee, 
26. And what round itself doth entwine? 


27. What’s the housewife’s tree, 

28. And the fisherman’s tree? 

29. What by cockneys is turned into wine? 

30. What’s the tree that got up, 

31. And the tree that was lazy, 

32. And the tree that guides ships to go forth? 
33 The tree that’s immortal, 

34 The trees that are not, 

35. And the tree whose wood faces the north? 
36. The tree in a bottle, 

37- The tree in a fog, 

38. And what each must become ere he’s old? 
39- The tree of the people, 

40. The traveler’s tree, 


41. And the sad tree which school-masters hold? 


42. What’s the tree that has passed through the fiery heat, 
43. That half given to doctors when ill? 

44. The tree that we offer to friends when we meet, 

45. And the tree we may use as a quill ? 


46. What’s the tree that in death will benight you, 
47- And the tree your wants will supply ? 

48. And the tree that in travel invites you, 

49. And the tree that forbids you to die? 


248.—A NEW GAME. 

Here is a new “home-made” game for you: Let father or 
mother tell a story, pausing now and then for a word, which each 
child, in turn, must supply, taking first a word beginning with the 
letter A, then B, and so on through the alphabet. H. K. W. 


ANSWERS TO QUERJES AND PUZZLES 
PRINTED IN GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 126, PAGE 212. 


242.—AN ENIGMATICAL DINNER. 
Answers— 
MEAT, GAME, FOWL AND FISH. 


1. Hare. 2. Heart. 3. Goose. 
4. Calves-head. 5. Turkey. 6. Spare-rib. 
7. Tongue. 8. Fishes. 
VEGETABLES. 
‘ Cabbage. 
4. Parsnips. 5. Potatoes. 6. Turnips. 

7. Spinach. 8. Trifle. 9. Pea-bird. 10. Beet. 

DESSERT. 

2. Orange. 

5. White-heart. 
7. Gooseberry. 

9. Apple-puff. 10. Whip. 


11. Floating Island. 
13. Chestnuts. 


1. Ground-nut. 3. Mushrooms. 


1. Nectarine. 3. Pears. 


4. Cymball. 
6. Pine-apple. 
8. Walnut. 


12. Currants. 
DRINKS. 


1. Port. 2. Shrub. 


3. Syllabub. 4. Teneriffe, 
5. Champagne. 


6. Lisbon. 7. Madeira. 8. Water. 


243.—TWELVE HIDDEN OLD-TIME RULERS. 
Answers— Tony with gla-d avid-ity 
Dined, and with great rapidity 
He said, while yet bis lips were wet, 
“Your para-so/, O Mon-a, get, 
And get t-he rod-s, and we will go 
U-p to Lem Y-oung’s, his pond you know, 


Fishing where lan-cy rus-hes grow ; 
There’s not a daé-itation near, 

And did, O did, you, Mona, know 

That August us-ually is so hot? 

T’d like a lunch there on the spot, 
Th-a¢ 77a shall for us prepare.” 

“A good pl-an, Zony,’’ Mona said, 
** To ge-¢ i¢ us no pains she’ll spare, 

But don’t take garlics with your bread, 
The odor J c-ould never bear!” 

David, Solomon, Herod, Ptolemy, Cyrus, Ahab, Dido, Augustus, 
Attila, Antony, Titus, Theodoric. 


244.—CHARADE. 
Answer—Monk; Key—Monkey. 
245.—A CENTO. 
Answers—1. Lowell; 2. Hood; 3. Wordsworth; 4. Eastman; 
5. Coleridge; 6. Longfellow; 7. Stoddard; 8. Tennyson. 


246.—ENIGMA. 
Answer—Easter. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

Answers to Queries and Puzzles have been received as follows: 

Miss S. E. Doudel, York, Pa., sends answers to Nos. 244, 245 
and 246 which agree with those printed above, as also do her 
answers to No. 243, except that “ Tahabita” (second stanza) takes 
the place of “Ahab.” 

Miss Fannie Cole, Elmwood Place, Ohio, also sends answers 
to No. 243 that tally with the puvlished list except in this partic- 
ular, “Ahab” was omitted and “Asa ” (third stanza) was added. 

Mrs. W. G. Wood of Chicago, II]., sends the correct answer to 
No. 245. 

Miss Mary Phayre of New York City correctly answered Nos. 
243 and 246, the latter number being also correctly answered by 
Adaline Bartlett of the same city. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., MARCH 29, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousekkrEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis ; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE Note Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— ; 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


Mary A. Todd’s interesting descriptive article on “ Making 
Maple Molasses” in Canada, with which the present number 
opens, will prove interesting to every one, whether or not familiar 
with the New England “ sugar bush,” and to the older readers will 
recall methods in use in “ the States ” a half-century ago. 

In the entertainment line, Florence Marion Grey tells with full 
and pleasing detail how “ ten audacious young ladies ” conducted 
“ A Butterfly Party,” while Ellie H. Glover briefly describes “ A 
Bonnet Party.” 

W. B. Cossitt, in “The Domestic Juggernaut,” graphically pict- 
ures a scene which, alas for humanity, has too many—far too 
many—counterparts in real life all about us. 

Ir the line of articles especially for the guidance and help of the 
housewife, the number has a variety, the most striking of which, 
perhaps, is Miss Parloa’s “ Going to Market—The Prose and the 
Poetry of It.” Annie Curd hasan instructive paper, with a half- 
dozen recipes, on “ Dixie Bread ;” Ellen Conway gives an equal 
number on preparing “ Desserts in Cups;” Rebecca Cameron has 
directions as to “Scalloped Oysters and Salsify;” and C. A. 
Chenison offers hints of “ Something to Piece Out With.” Jose- 
phine writes of “ Care of the Canary,” while M. T. P. askes her 
sisters of the GooD HOUSEKEEPING family to help her out of “A 
Very Trying Emergency.” 

Mrs. Campbell, in her department, has a suggestive paper on 
“The Girl Type-writer,” relates the story of a resolute English- 
woman who “cheated the tyrant,” gossips entertainingly with 
correspondents, and has a generous sampling of the “ Sayings and 
Doings of Women.” 

The poetry is especially rich in variety and generous in quantity, 
starting with Lizzie M. Hadley’s rhythmical directions for the 
“ Washington Pie,” and embracing “ Over and Over,” “ Slumber 
Song,” “ The Stocking Bag,” “ An Unfinished Picture,” “‘ Mother,” 
“Uncle Jack ” and “ In the Attic.” 

Somewhere in this array there must be help and suggestion for 
every one—and that is the object of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best home magazine in this 
country.—/anesville (Wis.) Signal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING becomes more than ever a necessity in 
well-regulated homes. We know of no periodical of its class that 
will compare with it.—Zpiscopal Methodist. 

A splendid publication for all refined homes. No up-with-the- 
times lady can afford to keep house without it—Wed/sville (Kan.) 
Exchange. 


In saying that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best magazine of its 
class, we simply voice a truth self-evident to all its readers. 
—Portland (Me.) Globe. 


In every department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a high standard 
of usefulness is maintained, and everything which can contribute 
to make a cheerful, contented, healthy household is touched upon 
in one way or another, and timely hints and practical suggestions 
“lend a hand” in teaching the economies without banishing 
brightness and beauty.—Geyer’s Stationer. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is likely to remain at the head of domes- 
tic publications, so long as it is under its ‘present management. 
It appears fortnightly, laden with a fine array of special articles, 
designed expressly for the matron and the feminine world in 
general. It is more widely quoted than almost any other Ameri- 
can periodical.—Lowel/ (Mass.) Vox Populd. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW ONE MOTHER WOULD DO IT. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

After reading “Our children and their treatment, No. 2,” I 
would suggest to “C. McL.” that it is unnecessary to wait until 
the child is six months of age to “break” it into the habit 
of “being put to bed awake and in a dark room.” Accus- 
tom it to it from birth and let it form no other habit and the 
mother’s heart will not ache to hear that “ hard cry’ caused by 
trying to break a habit which she has allowed the child to form. 
Never let a child go to sleep in the arms of mother or nurse is 
a safe rule to follow even with a day-old baby. A. L. 

DEER LODGE, Mont. 


WHERE IT MAY BE FOUND. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
1 would say to “ G. F. R.” Kennebunk, Me. that the lines, 


‘‘ The peasants in the fields, that stay 
Their toils, to cross themselves and pray, 
When from the belfry at mid-day 

The angelus they hear.” 


were written by Henry W. Longfellow, and are found in his poem 

entitled “Castles in Spain.” In Worcester’s Dictionary the pro- 

nunciation of Angelus is given An’-ge-lus. C. G. B. 
EARLVILLE, ILL. 


DETAILED COST OF HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “623” of your magazine of March 1,1 am sorry to 
be obliged to say that the books in which I kept my housekeeping 
items for the time referred to have been mislaid, so that I can give 
only from .memory approximate costs of articles. Of. course in 
such a family, living on $100 per month, it was necessary for each 
member of it to appreciate the importance of the principle, “no 
waste.” When all sat in the parlor at night, the gas was turned 
very low in the bedrooms; a student Jamp, also, was used in the 
parlor, so that two burners of the chandelier gave enough addi- 
tional light. 

Soup (which is always an economy), often made from cold meat 
and bones, which were “not enough for meat for dinner,” was an 
every-day “of course.” Simple desserts, as well as café noir, were 
also a part of every dinner; and some kind of meat, hash, break- 
fast bacon, chops, or stew, with a cereal, or potatoes and fresh hot 
bread of some kind, and coffee, formed the breakfasts. 

The time was from October, 1875, to the same month in 1880, 
and the place, Elizabeth, N. J. Having left there in 1880, 1 am 
not sure as to the change in prices, but suppose them to be now 
much lower than then, as they are elsewhere. The house was 
heated throughout by the furnace, except one room which had a 
flue from the kitchen range, and the coal was bought for the whole 
year, and put in the cellar in July or August, at a cost, usually, 
considerably lower than winter prices. I give a table of expenses 
as nearly as I can remember them, but they are not the actual ex- 
penses of each and every month, only the average. I am sure, 
however, of the larger totals: 


Coal, at $6.50 per ton, $10 00 
Milk, at 8 cents per quart, . 2 40 
Sugar, at 9 cents per pound, 270 
Coffee, at 38 cents per pound, . 3 00 
Meats, at 18 to 25 cents per pound, . : . i 10 00 
Groceries and vegetables, . . . 2100 

Drrroit, 


WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION AND MR. BELLAMY’S 
DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly inform me what is the object, and what the ad- 
vantages (to women) of a Woman’s Press Association? I read 
with much interest the editorial in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for De- 
cemLer 21, on the breakfast of welcome tendered by the New 


England Woman’s Press Association to the famous author, 
traveler, and Egyptologist, Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

I would be glad to know the requisites for membership to the 
New England, or other Woman’s Press Association, and will ap. 
preciate any information on the subject which you will be good 
enough to give. I presume the New England Woman’s Press As- 


sociation is a local institution, and its members representative only . 


of the .ection named. 

It was but natural that Edward Bellamy’s plan of co-operative 
domestic service (though at present regarded as Utopian, perhaps,) 
should arouse the liveliest enthusiasm among the communities of 
long-suffering housewives, both at home and abroad. Having a 
feeling and thorough understanding of the subject, and realizing 


the terrible strain, nervous and physical, and the enormous amount. 


of precious time frittered away in trying to manage with, and to 
“put up” with incompetent, insolent, and faithless servants, and 
the daily sacrifice of patience, good temper, and self-denial on the 
domestic altar, with but unsatisfactory results, I long ago ex- 
pressed the belief that a system of co-operative domestic service, 
especially of cooking, was bound to be evolved in the future. I 
am glad that Mr. Bellamy has awakened so much interest in the 
matter, and placed the feasibility of emancipation of mistresses 
from the trials of vexatious “helps” in so clear and plausible a 
light; that he has shown how millions of women, who now spend 
their days in a ceaseless round of petty household drudgeries, may 
have happier and better ordered homes, rest for tired hands and 
aching backs, and leisure to employ their gifts and energies to 
nobler aecount. But before the domestic problem can be solved, 
and the ideal perfection of Mr. Bellamy attained, good training 
schools for domestic officials will be an urgent and absolute ne- 
cessity. It is, therefore, peculiarly gratifying to note that a number 
of philanthropic ladies, headed by Miss Frances E. Willard, have 
organized a stock company, with liberal capital, to establish a train- 
ing school for household service. Already we begin to see a rift 
in the clouds! Mrs. E. L. H. W. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


THE ** LOVE, HONOR AND OBEY” SCARECROW. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Good housekeeping, in actual reality, is one of the few items 
commonly called, “like a thing of beauty, a joy forever;” Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, in the form of a fortnightly journal, is certainly 
very appetizing, and bids fair to stand in the same company. I 
picked up an odd copy, some time since, feeling at the time it was 
hardly a gentleman’s paper, but it was a stormy night, and the 
Sporting Times was not due until the “last train,” and I read on. 
It required but little time to discover its blood, sand, and bright- 
ness. My first impression, that it was out of place in a gentle- 
man’s hands, proved hasty and wrong. It is alike interesting for 
saintand sinner. In fact Iam more interested (once a fortnight) 
in your Goop HOUSEKEEPING than my own, which I entrust en- 
tirely to my wife, taking no hand beyond an occasional burst of 
oratory on coffee too strong, butter too salt, and the monthly settle- 
ments with the “ butcher, baker and candlestick-maker,” while with 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING on paper, I spend even the “silent mid- 
night watches” devouring its contents. 

I like your poetry, original and selected. I enjoyed your article 
on soap. Your treatise on carving was powerful. After a careful 
study of the same, I found no difficulty in keeping the bean pot as 
steady as a prohibitionist and have not landed “ the fatted calf,” or 
any part of it, in my wife’s lap, who sits opposite, for more than 
two weeks. I also enjoyed your several articles on bird pies, ham 
and eggs, custards, and short sheets. On these, however, I can 
add no new word, no enlightenment, but I can add a line or two in 
relation to that poor little word “obey,” in the marriage ceremony, 
which will contain no poetry, to be sure, but which will have more 
or less truth about it, which is never out of place while poetry 
sometimes is. I cannot plainly understand why so many ladies 
are constantly stirring up poor little “obey.” Men are seldom in 
such poor business; but then‘these ladies, charming, many of 
them, do not mean a word they write or say. Occasionally, and 
only so, you will find one that means all she can write and utter 
and more, too, but that particular one is not constructed of ordi- 
nary flesh and blood; sometime in her childhood she tumbled into 
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the vinegar barrel instead of the flour barrel and it wouldn’t wash 
off. She believes that when the young bride leads her d/ushing 
groom to the altar and promised to “love, honor and obey,” she is 
enlisting with a general, whose order is terrible, and means “do or 
die.” We poor men should be thankful that this type of women 
are few and daily growing fewer. It isa class that would deprive 
us of our dogs, our cigars, our ginger, ay, hundreds of innocent 
pleasures that make housekeeping happy housekeeping. One of 
the most lovely things about woman is, she does not always mean 
what she says. These charming ladies, who throw up their hands 
and stamp their winter overshoes until the buckles fly, when it 
comes to the actual point, would not have that little verb erased 
from the marriage form for bonnets new and ribbons innumerable. 
I’m very sure Emily Gerald, whose remarks in the Penny Post 
(which you quote), “Let alone the promise of obedience, which 
must be degrading for any one human being to make to another,” 
does not mean the smallest word of it. If it was her good fortune 
to have a beautiful daughter; if it was the good fortune or misfort- 
une of the girl to be married, or about to be, the mother would 
rather forty extra “obeys” be inserted than the original one 
erased. Emily Gerald writes beautiful things; long may she 
proudly wave. This time, however, she is a trifle hard on the many 
women of the world who stood bravely up and promised to “love, 
honor and obey,” to say nothing of we poor fellows who are classed 
slave-holders. Go 
ConcorD, N. H. 


. LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Choice Collection of Poems. 

“Easter Idyls and Blossom Songs,” by Helen Chase, printed 
for the author, contains 16 pieces of verse, appropriate to the sea- 
son, nearly half of which had appeared in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
to which the author is a favorite contributor. This neat compila- 
tion of unpaged sheets, held by knotted ribbon between white 
covers, with gilt title and colored floral emblem, will prove a prized 
souvenir to such of the writer’s friends as are fortunate enough to 
possess a copy. 


Eggs. 

Interesting at all times, but especially so at the Easter season, is 
this charming compilation from the graceful pen of Anna Barrows, 
which D. Lathrop Company of Boston publish. The two-fold object 
of the work, as set forth in the preface, is to increase the use of eggs 
as food, and thus to increase their production, the writer express- 
ing her conviction that few employments are better adapted to 
women than the raising of eggs for market. But the book treats 
the egg not alone asa food product. It comprises almost every- 
thing that can be thought of in this connection, beginning with the 
derivation of the name, eggs in mythology, superstitions connected 
with eggs, eggs in relation to Easter, eggs in literature, then a 
series of practical suggestions as to the preservation, marketing 
and cooking of eggs. The little volume is well printed, illustrated, 
and prettily bound in blue with black and gilt dies, and sells for $1. 


Max O’Rell at Home. 

Max O’Rell’s latest output, “ Jacques Bonhomme and John Bull 
on the Continent,” is pleasanter reading than “ Jonathan and His 
Continent.” It is less vulgar, not so much a burlesque, more truth- 
ful, apparently, and hence more satisfactory. “Jacques Bon- 
homme” is a very good description of the career of a French-born 
boy, of the home-life and peasant-life of the country and of many 
interesting personal, social and political characteristics of the peo- 
ple of France. Written by a Frenchman born and bred, it has the 
more attractiveness and inspires some confidence in its statements. 
“John Bull on the Continent” bears evidence of the same sort 
of exaggeration and inaccuracy that characterized M. Blouet's 
American book. The truth is, one installment of Max O’Rell is 
enough. He is tiresome in his re-appearances. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. Paper, price 50 cents. 


Massachusetts in the War. 

This war history of the old Bay State, written by James L. 
Bowen, himself an active participant in the stirring events he 
chronicles, is one of the best specimens of work of its kind that 
has been published. Mr. Bowen’s especially good qualifications 


for the work have been supplemented with long and patient labor 
and exhaustive research, and the result is an honor to the State and 
a work that should be in every library. The contents include an 
introduction by United States Senator Henry L. Dawes; a general 
history of the State and its relations with the United States Gov- 
ernment during the war; a complete record of all the movements of 
every regiment, battery and battalion that went from the State; 
and sketches of over 120 general officers hailing from Massachu- 
setts, with portraits of many of them; also fine portraits of Gov. 
Andrew, Senator Dawes, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, and Mr. 
Bowen. .The book is thoroughly indexed, and bound in several 
styles at prices from $4.50 to $6. It is published by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co. of this city, and sold by subscription. 


The Tartuffian Age. 

This little volume of 150 pages contains many things which the 
average human being might well readand ponder. The reading of 
a few lines on any page will explain that the title means simply the 
Age of Hypocrisy, and with ruthless, direct and fearless blows 
the gifted writer—Paul Mantegazza, translated by W. A.° Nettle- 
ton and Prof. L. D. Ventura,—attacks what he considers the false 
in life. He writes from a pessimistic stand-point, and is unsparing 
in his denunciations of the selfish and mean. Truth, he says, is a 
right line, enthusiasm is a right line, virtue is a right line, heroism 
is a right line, genius is a right line; but the major part of man, 
which is not genius, nor heroism, nor virtue nor enthusiasm, lives 
on hypocrisy, and finds in hypocrisy that surrounding medium, 
that temperate zone, in which alone it can live and thrive and mul- 
tiply. Yet he does not count all deception as falsehood, and 
recognizes that it is buta step to the sublime. ‘“ To conceal sacri- 
fices, great, cruel, daily, in order to leave our own loved ones to 
enjoy without remorse comfort bought with toil and blood,—this is 
virtue, and it is heroism.” The book, which bears the imprint of 
the University Press, is published by Lee & Shepard of Boston, 
and sells for $1.25. 


“YES, SIR,” AND “NO, MA’AM.” 

One by one the institutions of the past are being snatched away 
from us. The old-fashioned girl and the old-fashioned buy, who 
were taught to remain standing while their elders were seated, 
have given way to the pert miss and noisy youth, who exact that 
their mothers and fathers shall get up and give their seats to them 
instead. The adage, “To be seen and not heard,” has given way 
to the exaction that parents are not to hear themselves think when 
their charming children are present. Reverence has given way 
to familiarity, and the children now boss their elders. In order to 
confirm this new régime the lady principals of our most approved 
boarding-schools and seminaries of San Francisco unite in teach- 
ing the young ladies under their instruction to omit all the expres- 
sions of respect, which by accident some old-fashioned mother or 
grandmother has taughtthem. Suchtermsas “Sir!” and “Ma'am!” 
must be eliminated from their vocabulary. This is the latest fad, 
and will doubtless be easy to acquire. Already some mothers are 
taking it up, and utterly refuse to allow their youngsters even to 
learn the objectionable expression. The result is that a rude 
“Yes!” or “No!” falls from the lips of the child already disin- 
clined to resist all efforts at learning manners. It is a question 
if we are not progressing too fast. Senility and deference are not 
synonymous terms. English customs do not apply to America. 
While the preceptress of the young ladies’ seminary takes the view 
that her pupils are members of the aristocracy, and the terms 
“Sir!” and “ Ma’am!” belong to the language of the lower classes, 
she forgets possibly that a little discrimination would be a much 
higher mark of her ability as an instructor. When to say “ Sir” 
and “ Ma’am” would be much more to the point than to ignore 
these terms altogether—than to banish them from the language. 
Any system of education which ignores the quality of deference 
and respect to parents, is as “a sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal.” The other evening there was a warm debate on this subject 
in a certain household, where a graduate of one of these institu- 
tions held to the opinion that her preceptress was authority in the 
matter, and that deference to parents and old age was now regarded 
in youthful and aristocratic circles as ridiculous as would be a gar- 
goyle on a Doric column.—San Francisco News-Letter. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WANTED -BY ‘THE BABY. 
The baby in its early stage, as baggage brings 
A list of wants, unchecked by age—a host of 
things. 


With powers likewise endowed, on which no 
checks are shown, 

Appointing him as crier loud to make them 
known. 


For piping up, as crier should, it ne’er doth fail 
That wants expressed by babies good do much 
avail. 


*T were vain the wants to specify upon his list, 


-’Twere pain to anything deny, or e’er resist. 


His clamor for the moon and stars, so far away, 

His hands but reach a nearer J/a-rs, that shines 
by day. 

With twinkling rays her eyes do gleam on him 
alone, 

And clearly see return the beam that’s in her 
own. 

Hitching his wagon to this star, as poet sings, 

For reins, his hands entangled are in her heart 
strings. 

And though he smite with fists alway, and 
fierce commands, 

Tis but a healing gift, his “‘ laying on of hands.”’ 

The sunshine on her face proclaims while in the 
traces, 

Her Zines are fallen (though as reins) in pleasant 
places. 

Wherein she sees this bridle-path to be the road 

The baby came, as wedding gift from God. 


And since none of the baby’s wants compare 


in size 

With that ome she so long has felt and he 
supplies. 

She bids him cease to pitch so high his earthly 
bawl, 

Since man wants little here be—lo! gives baby 
all. —Boston Transcritt. 


THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
Where the willows that overhang the lane 
Make a pleasant shade in the golden weather, 
Through gleams that flicker on flank and mane, 
The mare and her colt come home together. 
Over them softly, one by one, 
I see the yellowing leaflets fall, 
And lie like brighter spots of sun 
On the faded turf and gray stone wall. 


Of all the scenes in my life, to-day, 
That is the one which I remember; 
How sweetly on all the landscape lay 
The mellow sunlight of September! 
It slept in the boughs of the hazy wood, 
On glimmering stubble and stacks of grain, 
And there at the farmyard bars we stood 
While the mare and her colt came up the lane. 


With hand on the bars and curly head bare, 
I stood while farm-boy Fred, who was taller, 
Reached over and shook at the proud, shy mare, 
A handful of oats in my hat, to call her. 


- Then a form I loved came close behind, 


A hand I loved on my shoulder lay, 
And a dear voice spoke,—so gentle and kind, 
Ah, would I could hear its tones to-day ! 


“ There isn’t a handsomer colt in town! 

Just look at that beautiful neck and shoulder ! 
His color will change to a chestnut brown 

To match your curls as he grows older; 
This is your birthday,—let me see!” 


The hand went higher and stroked my head; | 


‘*T’ll make you a present,—what shall it be?” 
“*O, father! give me the colt!" I said. 

And the colt was mine,—how proud was I! 
The white doves croaked on the low, brown 

gable, 

The silken swallows went skimming by, 
Flying in and out of the sunlit stable :— 

So well I recall each sight and sound 
That filled the heart of the happy boy, 

And left one day in my memory crowned 
Forever with light and color and joy. 

—/j. T. Trowbridge. 


A FAVORITE OLD POEM. 
I love it, I love it! and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 
I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize ; 
I’ve bedewed it with tears I’ve embalmed it with | 

sighs. 

*Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart; 
Not a tie will break ; not a link will start. 
Would you know the spell ? A mother sat there ! 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat, with listening ear; ; 
And gentle words that mother would give, 
To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me that shame would never betide 
With truth for my creed, and God for guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 
When her eye grew dim and her locks were 
gray; 

And I almost worshiped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 
My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled! 
I learnt how much the heart can bear 
When I saw her die in her old arm-chair. 
’Tis past! ’tis past but I gaze on it now 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow; 
’Twasthere she nursed me; ‘twas there she died, 
And memory flows with lava tide. 
Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 
Whilst scalding drops start down my cheek; 
But I love it, I love it, and can not tear 
My soul from a mother’s old arm chair. 

—Eliza Cook. 


THE RAIN COMES SOBBING TO THE 
DOOR. 
(RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
The night grows dark, and weird, and cold, and 
thick drops patter on the pain; 
There comes a wailing from the sea; the wind 
is weary of the rain. 
The red coals click beneath the flame; and see, 
with slow and silent feet, 
The hooded shadows cross the woods to where 
the twilight waters beat! 
Now fanwise from the ruddy fire a brilliance 
sweeps across the floor, 
As, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes 
sobbing to the door; 
As, streaming down the lattices, 
The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


Dull echoes round the casement fall, and 
through the empty chambers go, 

Like forms unseen whom we can hear on tiptoe 
stealing to and fro; 

But fill your glasses to the brim, and through a 
mist of smiles and tears, 

Our eyes shall tell héw much we love to toast 
the shades of other years ! 

And hither they will flock again, the ghosts of 
things that are no more, 

While streaming down the lattices, the rain 


While, streaming down the lattices, 
The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


The tempest trodden waste lands moan, the 
trees are threshing at the blast, 
And now they come, the pallid shapes of dreams 
that perished in the past; 

And when we lift the windows up, a smothered 
whisper round us strays, 
Like some lone wandering voice from graves 
that hold the wreck of by-gone days. 

I tell you that I love the storm, for think we 
not of thoughts of yore, 
When, streaming down the lattices, the rain 
comes sobbing to the door? 
When, streaming down the lattices, 

The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


We'll drink to those we sadly miss, and sing 
some mournful song we know, 
Since they may chance to hear it all, and muse 
on friends they’ve left below. 
Who knows—if souls in bliss can leave the 
borders of their Eden home— 
But that some loving one may now about the 
ancient threshold roam ? 
Oh, like an exile he would hail a glimpse of the 
familiar floor, 
Though, streaming down the lattices, the rain 
comes sobbing to the door ; 
Though, streaming down the lattices, 

The rain comes sobbing to the door. 
—Henry Kendall. 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME. 
Who bides his time and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 
And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortunes. be— 
He will not fail in any qualm 
Of poverty. The paltry dime, 
It will grow golden in his palm 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time—he tastes the sweet 
Of honey in the saltest tear ; 
And, though he fares with glowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him drawing near. 
The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And, like a never-ending rhyme, 
The roadside blooms in his applause 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time, and fevers net 
In the hot race that none achieves, 
Shall wear cool wreathen laurel, wrought 
With crimson berries 1n the leaves; 
And he shall reign a goodly king, 
And sway his hand on every clime, 
With peace writ on his signet ring, 


Who bides his time. 
— Unidentified. 
HOME. 
Sweet word that spans all space, that knows no 
bound, 


Yet dwells in narrowest compass; welcome word! 
Dear type of Peace—though sheltered by the 
sword, 
Mid Saxon-speaking races only found. 
Our earliest recollections all abound 
With little notes of thee ; our years are stored 
With memories of thee; each spot adored 
By youth, in age becometh holy ground. 
Thou clingest in the handgrip of the Sire ; 
Thou meltest in the Mother’s tender kiss; 
The wanderer longs to reach thee—Guiding Star 
Of all his thoughts; like Israel’s Pillard Fire 
By night thou leadest him through childhood’s 
bliss, 
To that loved Home he pictures from afar. 


comes sobbing to the door; 


—Lord Rosslyn. 
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